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AGNES STRICKLAND. 





CARCELY three years had elapsed after the 
accession of the young Queen Victoria when a 
remarkable work was commenced, which, before a 
single decade had run out, had been completed in 
twelve substantial volumes recounting, with some- 
thing of the dignity of History and with all the charm 
and enthralment of Romance, the Lives, and, in some 
instances, the tragic deaths of the Queens of England. 
The idea out of which this work had gradually, volume 
by volume, sprung into existence was in itself of 
admirable novelty; but the manner in which it had 
been realised was in many respects even more felicitous. 
Immediately upon its completion it took its place by 
right on the national book-shelves among our historical 
masterpieces. A carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged edition in twelve handsome volumes two years 
afterwards made its appearance. These are splendidly 
embellished throughout with engravings from authentic 
portraits of the long series of female sovereigns whose 
adventures and vicissitudes were therein described. 
Four-and-thirty of the most remarkable Queens of this 
country were thus graphically delineated by the pen of 
the historian and by the illustrative burin of the 
engraver. Four only had assumed the regal diadem— 
Thirty had worn simply the crown matrimonial. The 
period embraced between the advent tothe throne of 
the earliest and the decease of the latest in this long 
catalogue was in all essential respects the most 
important, as it was certainly the most interesting in 
the whole range of our popular chronology. It began 
with the Conquest and ended with the transference of 


the age of feudalism and the age of chivalry, the plory 
the 
Christian knight-errantry of the heroic Crusaders. It 





costumes, amusements, and occq 
cular period. Until this book 


personages. 
researches and afterwards to the animated style of the 
narrator in each instance, not only was a soul created 
under the ribs of death, but, triply clothing the 
skeleton of yesterday, appeared the delicate flesh and 
blood, the blooming complexion, the quaint and costly 
old-world raiment of the vanished sovereign. Docu- 
ments hitherto overlooked had evidently been rum- 
maged out from among the neglected archives of the 
nation. Forgotten facts had been recalled to recol- 
lection. The highways and byways of history had 





been traversed anew by one manifestly bent ‘upon 
gathering up such mere atoms of treasure trove in the 
shape of waifs and strays as minute data and seem. 
ingly frivolous particulars. The panorama of the 
national annals unfolded proved, moreover, when once 
it came to be examined, so full of pathetic interest, of 
romantic incident, of startling and not unfrequently of 
tragic passion, that the volumes of the original edition, 
as they appeared from time to time, were read witha 
breathless eagerness until then accorded rather to the 
novelist than to the historian. The new book was 
often dropped into the traveller’s morocco bag before 
starting, for the lightening of a long journey by rail- 
way. Nay, it so happened at that time it was actually 
proffered in all courtesy by the delighted reader upon 
more than one of these occasions—we have the state- 
ment from the author herself—to the unrecognised 
annalist of the Queens of England! Little, as she 
remarks, did they suspect how intimately she was 


acquainted with the contents of the volume thus 


offered to her for perusal “far less how many a toil- 
some day and sleepless night it had cost to trace out 
the actions and characteristics of many of the royal 
heroines of these biographies.” Prefixed as a frontis- 
piece to the first of the twelve volumes of the revised 
and enlarged edition of the newly completed work was 
a portrait of the author, painted by J. Hayes, and 
engraved by Frederick Christian Lewis, representing 
her as she was in 1846 when she was just forty years 
of age and when the original edition was a little more 






than d-career, when in point of fact, it was about 
two-th mpleted. Anything, you might recognise 
in that ther than the bookworm, than the bas 
bleu, thafone who could select as the favourite motto 


for her title-page the now (thanks to her) familiar 
words of Beaumont— 


‘“‘ The treasures of antiquity laid up 
In old historic scrolls I opened.” 


Rather, you migbh peve conjectured, the strings of a 
harp would € been “more fitted to her fingers than 
the p of the Record Office, than the often 
diml “be table and richly emblazoned pages of the 
old Monkish Chroniclers. Yet this was the lady who, 
in association With her elder sister Elizabeth had 
resolutély and systematically gone in at studies of the 
most laborious character, in the library of the British 
Museum, among the national archives near Chancery 
Lane, in private collections and at her ancestral home 
in Suffolk, for the express purpose of preparing herselt 
for the adequate accomplishment of precisely this very 
literary achievement. When, as the result of ten 
years of assiduous toil, the work, so far as it could be, 
was perfected, she appended to her ample Preface like 
a true lady, this significant Postscript having especial 
reference to the assistance she had derived (in the way 
of research exclusively, we believe) from her sister 
Elizabeth— 

“ P.S.—I have used the plural we [in this Preface she means] 
because I speak not only in my own -name, but in that [also] o1 
my sister whose share in this work I am especially desirous to 
notice to the world although she refuses to allow her name to 
appear on the title-page with that of ‘ Agnes Strickland.’” 
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These sisterly rivals in research, though not in renown, 
were the daughters of a country gentleman of Suffolk, 
were two of his five daughters, all of whom from an 
early age showed themselves to be devoted to litera- 
ture, each in turn, some more, some less, acquiring a 
distinct literary reputation. 

Agnes Strickland, incomparably the most distin- 

ished of all the sisterhood, was born in 1806, at 
Reydon Hall, near Southwold, in Suffolk. She was 
the third daughter of Thomas Strickland, Esquire, who 
was descended from an old family of that county, and 
who resided there upon his estate, if not in affluence, 
inample competence. Reydon Hall, though sufficiently 
large and substantial, is without any architectural 
pretensions whatever, in the way, that is, of being 
either beautiful or picturesque. It sheltered a numerous 
and happy family, however, six of whom, five daughters 
and a son, won their way, pen in hand, to some dis- 
tinction. The eldest of these five daughters, as we 
have already seen, Elizabeth, has, all along, carefully 
veiled her name from observation, that veil having, as 
just noted, been but once, and then but very partially, 
lifted—in a Postscript. The second daughter, Jane 
Margaret (who was born only a year before her more 
celebrated sister) began her literary career first of all 
as a contributor to the juvenile annuals of the day, and 
afterwards as a writer occasionally upon one or other 
of the religious publications. Apart from the miscel- 
laneous effusions which she scattered thus among the 
periodicals, and which engaged her attention for several 
years together, she published, in 1842, in two volumes, 
her “Rome, Regal and Republican.” The third 
daughter, Agnes, stood intermediately between two 
elder sisters, like herself, unmarried, and two younger 
sisters, who had both resided for many years in 
Canada, each of them marrying an officer in the same 
(the 21st) regiment. The fourth daughter, Catherine 
Parr, who became Mrs. Traill, has written, among 
other works, ‘“‘ The Backwoods of America,” and “A 
Guide to Female Emigrants.” The fifth daughter, 
Susannah, afterwards Mrs. Moodie, besides giving an 
account of her personal adventures in the new world, 
under the significant head of “ Roughing it in the 
Bush,” has published two novels, respectively entitled 
“Flora Lindsay,” and ‘“‘ Mark Huddlestone.” Besides 
these five sisters, there is a brother of theirs, the 
senior of Agnes by a couple of years, Major Strickland, 
of Her Majesty’s Militia in the Canadas, who has also 
some pretension to a literary character. Quitting his 
home, in Suffolk, in search of a more active life than 
might have been afforded him here in England in one 
of the professions, he crossed the Atlantic in the early 
part of 1825 to become a settler among the Canadians. 
At the time of his departure, on the 28th March, 1825, 
¢ was twenty, having been born on the 6th November, 
1804. At the period of his return homewards, in the 
August of 1852, he was nearly forty-eight. His 
‘xperiences during the interval had been not only 
considerable, but diversified, he having, at different 
limes, held several important colonial appointments. 
Incited by his family to put some of these experiences 
of his on record, he, in 1853, published, in two volumes, 








“Twenty-seven Years in Canada West.” ‘The work 
was edited by his sister Agnes, and from her “‘ Historic 
Scenes” he selected the motto for his title-page. 

The literary reputation of the family, though thus 
widely distributed among its members, was concentrated 
in an especial manner upon the third daughter. Agnes 
Strickland, like the rest of them, had been carefully 
educated at home under her father’s personal super- 
vision. Her first effusions were poetic, and gave little 
promise of those serious researches and solid achieve- 
ments in the way of historic composition, which have 
mainly tended to render her career as an author so 
exceptionally remarkable. If she did not actually lisp 
in numbers, she certainly began writing verse in her 
earliest childhood. In so doing, however, she was 
running counter to her father’s more cherished aspira- 
tions in her regard. At twelve years of age he found, 
to his chagrin, that she was writing at considerable 
length a highly romantic rhymed chronicle, entitled 
“The Red Rose,” in celebration of the chosen badge of 
the Lancastrians. There was no contention in her 
girlish mind as between the Somerset and the Plan- 
tagenet of Shakespeare, when retorting upon each 
other tauntingly,— 


“ Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? 
Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet ?” 


Her choice was so unhesitatingly made between the 
rival symbols of the two great contending houses, that 
one might, but that the sheath of her homelier weapon 
was a standish, have fancied her replying, like the 
Earl of Somerset, when asked where was his argu- 
ment,— . 


‘Here in my scabbard; meditating, that 
Shall dye your white rose to a bloody red.” 


Such was the disfavour with which these metrical out- 
pourings of the little maiden’s enthusiasm at once for 
poetry and Lancaster were received that, for a while at 
least, what the Rosa Matilda school used to call the culti- 
vation of the muse was abjured. By reason of her father’s 
decided preference for more serious studies and his 
strongly expressed opinion that she should aim at some 
more matter-of-fact, not to say prosaic, style of com- 
position, her poetic flights, at any rate for an interval, 
were interrupted. Her natural bent, however, could 
not be altogether suppressed. At fifteen, three years 
having run out, leaving her “in maiden meditation 
fancy free,” she took courage in 1821 to produce a 
poem in four cantos, under the title of “ Worcester 
Field, or the Cavalier.” Penned though it was in her 
early girlhood, it elicited, immediately upon its publi- 
cation, from as competent a judge as Thomas Camp- 
bell, that true poet of an island race, the rulers of 
which had descended from the northern Vikings, words 
of the very highest commendation. Speaking from his 
editorial chair on the New Monthly Magazine, he said 
emphatically “Since Sir Walter Scott laid aside his 
harp, we have met with few, if any, poems equal in 
merit to the present;” eulogising especially in the 
work, “the free and flowing versification, the high and 
generous sentiments and energy of expression.” Praise 
so earnestly pronounced as this, coming as it did too 
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from the bard of Hope may y have given some phen to 
Agnes Strickland’s father that after all she might not 
be altogether wasting her time when not devoting the 
whole of it to the matter-of-fact form of words used all 
unconsciously for so many years together by M. 
Jourdain. Anyhow in this ‘matter and by this time 
she was permitted to follow freely her own inclination. 
She wrote, according to the whim of the moment, now 
for one, now for another of the periodicals. Some- 
where about the year 1825 she and her younger sister, 
Susannah, brought out together a little volume of 
** Patriotic Song.” Precisely in the same way, a little 
later on, she and her elder sister, Elizabeth, produced 
in collaboration ‘“ The Rival Crusoes.” Agnes Strick- 
land was just twenty-one years of age, when in 1827 
she published another collection of poems of a miscel- 
laneous character entirely her own, headed by one 
boldly entitled ‘“‘ The Seven Ages of Woman.” It 
challenged in her regard a very formidable comparison, 
bringing her young treble voice into alarming competi- 
tion with the godlike organ of the master-dramatist. 
Sufficiently conscious of this herself, she disarmed 
criticism in regard to her daring venture by apostro- 
phising Shakespeare thus in her opening lines, as 
though in him she recognised the very embodiment of 
all the Muses, nay, the very high priest or alter ego of 
Phcebus Apollo— 


‘** Thou whose bold genius in so short a span 
Marked the seven ages of the life of man; 
Yet hast omitted in thy gifted page 
To paint the eras of his consort’s age ; 
Lend me thy deathless spirit whilst I shew 
Each change of woman’s days through weal and woe.” 


High as the flight is, she wisely remains not long upon 
the wing. The opening poem of the volume does not 
exceed eight pages altogether. There is in the little 
book, not very surprisingly perhaps, an air of the sejune 
and immature. Something odd, even, and provincial 
peeps out of the very dedication, ‘‘ To Mrs. Leverton, 
of Bedford Square,” which is dated 30th October, 1827. 
Lying before us is a presentation or autograph copy of 
the volume, inscribed, if we are any judge at all of 
handwriting, in the free and flowing hand of a woman 
already in her maturity, not of one just emerging from 
the primrose paths of girlhood, ‘‘To the Rev. T. H. 
Horne, with the sincere respects of the author.” 
Another token of her impulsive temperament and of 
the unhesitating boldness of her opinions some- five 
years later comes to our hand in the form of a flyleaf 
adssed through the press during the East Suffolk 
Election of 1832, by one Tippell, a printer, of Hales- 
worth. It contains a score or so of quatrain verses 
in the way of a spirited electioneering ditty, starting 
off with a stanza that comes in afterwards as a re- 
frain— 





“Come rally round your colours, 
Ye loyal men and true, 
The soundest hearts in Suffolk, 
Were ever for the blue !” 


the Liberal candidate and the two Conservative can- 


| 
The contest lay at the moment between Newton Shawe, | 
didates, Sir Charles Broke Vere and Lord Henniker. | 


April "7 1873. 
| Referring poreea to the two last- mentioned, of 
whom Miss Agnes Strickland, hiding her name, of 
course, for the nonce under the rose of the anonymous, 
exclaims with the fervour of a true electioneering par- 
tizan— 

“ Then let each worthy yeoman, 

To whom true honour'’s dear, 


Support the noble Henniker, 
And vote for gallant Vere. 


** For Vere who served his country, 
In many a hard campaign 
And won the deathless laurels 
Of Waterloo and Spain.” 


The occasion was the general election in the December 
of 1832, the close of the poll showing Lord Hennker 
at the head of it with 2,030 votes, and the Whig, 
Shawe, instead of the Tory, Vere, as his colleague in 
the representation. Almost immediately after this, 
Agnes Strickland brought out in 1833, under the title 
of ‘“‘ Demetrius,” a tale of modern Greece, in three 
cantos, written in the bounding and impassioned mea- 
sure of Lord Byron’s “Corsair.”” A couple of years 
having elapsed she appeared before the world no longer 
as a songstress but as a prose novelist. This was in 
1835 when she produced the three volumes of ‘ The 
Pilgrims of Walsingham,” published by Saunders and 
Otley. The book was to all intents and purposes an 
historical romance; and in the scheme of it, it was 
based upon the plan of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 
grimage. The pilgrims here, however, were all of them 
historical characters, their destination being “ the far- 
famed Ladye shrine of Norfolk,” each of them going 
thither preserving as strictly as possible his incognito. 
The time of the narrative was 1522, the second volume 
being given up to Queen Catherine’s tale of ‘‘ The 
Gothic Count,” and the third to the Abbess of Ely’s 
about ‘‘ The Royal Sisters.” During that same year, 
Dean and Munday, of Threadneedle Street, published 


a little sixpenny storybook of 36 duodecimo pages 


containing two brief tales written by Agnes Strick- 
land and entitled respectively, the one ‘‘ The Broken 
Heart,” and the other ‘The Bridal.’’  Prefixed 
to the former as a frontispiece was a sensational 
engraving from a drawing by Henry Corbould. 
Another year had just run out when in 1836 our 
author, by that time thirty years of age, produced 
another child’s book of a fashion long since as utterly 
gone out as the packhorse or the stage-waggon. 
‘Tales and Stories from History”? the work was 


entitled. It was in two volumes, but like its little six- 
penny predecessor in duodecimo. Parker was the 
publisher. It appeared when the green numbers 


of the wonderful ‘ Pickwick” were in course of 
publication. And when the readers of that comic 
epic of the century came to those scenes in Bath, 
where the hero of the little black gaiters, the 
drab shorts, and the spectacles, reads to himself, just 
before Mr. Winkle, by torchlight, plunges into the 
sedan-chair in the Crescent, (which, by the way, in 
spite of its name, is a Circus!) the “‘ Legend of Prince 
Bladud,” those of them who, by accident, might have 
chanced to have lit previously upon Agnes Strickland’s 
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two little volumes must have read with all the more 
amusement, because with a certain degree of enlight- 
ment, that little incidental pleasantry of the Master- 
Humorist. For those at least among the Pickwickian 
readers of 1836 would naturally bear in mind the rough 
wood-cut forming the frontispiece to volume one of 
these Tales and Stories from History, in which Prince 
Bladud is represented as returning, after his cure at 
the Salt-springs! The preface to the work gives an 
inkling of what was lurking all this while in the mind 
df the author. ‘‘ The object of these tales,” says that 
preface, ‘‘ is to impart at once instruction and amuse- 
ment to the youthful mind.” She was, in fact, preening 
her pinions for a flight bolder, loftier, and longer 
sustained. Half-a-dozen historic stories were told in 
each volume—twelve altogether. They began with 
Prince Bladud, henceforth associated inextricably with 
the Ancient Britons and with Pickwick. They ended 
with a genuine English tale about Queen Margaret. 
About this same time appeared from the press another 
little volume of poetic effusions by Agnes Strickland, 
a which a new edition, embellished with prettily 
wloured illustrations, was published in 1861, just a 
quarter of a century afterwards, entitled—‘ Floral 
Sketches, Fables, and other Poems.” Looking back 
toit we find at the opening of the volume, that those 
Floral Sketches begin with The Wild Bee’s Song— 

“T have come from the banks where the violets bloom, 

And the primroses peep ‘neath the long yellow broom.” 
Asong from which the music of all the rest may be 
ttadily inferred. Two years later Agnes Strickland, in 
association with the Quaker-Poet Bernard Barton, 
tdited in 1838, and again in 1839, one of the graceful, 
little ephemeral annuals of that epoch, called, for want 
ofa better name—‘ Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book.” 
The earlier of those two volumes some may remember, 
ws having had prefixed to it, by way of frontispiece, 
Hayter’s picture of Queen Victoria, with a rose in her 
hand, and an elaborately braided plait of hair on the 
Others may recall the later issue 
ofthe work to recollection, upon a reminder that one 
of the engravings represented the Naughty Boy (in a 
pinafore and a rage) tearing up papers frantically—as 
though he were practically criticising one of Fisher's 
Juvenile Scrap Books! 

A year after the last of these had made its appear- 
ance, Agnes Strickland, assisted in her researches by 
her sister Elizabeth, began the periodical or piecemeal 
sue from the press, volume by volume, of what has 
ttainly proved to be her greatest work: ‘‘ The Lives 
ofthe Queens of England, from the Norman Conquest 
downwards.” It so chanced that in one of the earliest 
her poetical effusions she had taken occasion to 
tlebrate in verse the escape of Mary Beatrice, the 
toyal consort of King James the Second, when, accom- 
panied by the nurse bearing the infant Prince in her 
“ms, she escaped in an open boat across the river to 

ambeth, and so by road to Gravesend, whence they 
Cor, their departure on board Lord Powis’ yacht for 

alais— 

“When England’s Goneril smiled to hear 

he shouts, that triumphed o’er her crownless Lear.” 








It was her contemplation of that touching incident of 
the escape of Queen Mary Beatrice, as Agnes Strick- 
land has since explained, that first suggested to her 
the notion of writing the personal history of the Queens 
of England. It appeared to her, as she says, that such 
a narrative must necessarily ‘‘ be found replete with 
scenes of more powerful interest than any fiction that 
could be offered to the world.” Hence the work, 
having been some time in preparation, began in 1840 
to make its appearance, as we have said, by instal- 
ments, a volume at a time — being announced as 
** Now First Published from Official Records and other 
Authentic Documents, Private as well as Public.” It was 
after the death of their father, that Elizabeth and Agnes 
Strickland began in earnest their laborious researches 
at the British Museum among the manuscripts relating 
to the English Female Sovereigns. Then it was that 
the two sisters awakened to the recognition of the 
fact that they had a rare facility in reading fluently the 
old French and Provengal Italian. In their investi- 
gations they were indefatigable. Again, in their 
instance was seen the truth of the familiar phrase that 
appetite grows with what it feeds upon. They seemed 
to have a passion for research, and their research in 
this way had an almost pictorial charm of its own 
during the earlier centuries until they came to an anti- 
quary of the fifteenth century, to that last of the old 
Monastic Chroniclers, John Rouse, of Warwick, who 
died on the 14th January, 1491, and whose chief work, 
the ‘‘ Historia Regum Angliz,” was first printed only 
in 1716. With his MS. pages ceased the latest of all 
the antique illuminators; and the narrative he thus 
penned and emblazoned closed, as his readers well 
know, with his annals of the last of the royal Plan- 
tagenets. 

Reserving whatever else we have to say in regard to 
Agnes Strickland’s most important work, the one 
having relation to the Queens of England, until after 
note has been taken of the date of its completion we 
will go on here to remark that when its piecemeal issue 
had but just barely commenced—namely, in 1841, its 
author produced her brief historical romance in four- 
teen chapters, entitled ‘“ Alda, the British Captive.” 
The motto prefixed to the opening chapter was a line 
from AZschylus, meaning— 

“ The fates of war have given to me a master.” 


The heroine of the tale, Alda, daughter of the war- 
like Prince Aldogern, is described as one among the 
captives gracing the triumph of the victorious General 
Paulinus on his return to Rome at the head of his 
veteran soldiers after his overthrow of the Britons 
under Boadicea, what time the latter, as the Laureate 
sings,— 
“, , . standing loftily charioted 

Mad and maddening all that heard her in her fierce volubility 
Girt by half the tribes of Britain, near the colony Camulodine, 
Yell’d and shrieked between her daughters o’er a wild con- 


federacy.” 
During the same year in which Agnes Strickland 


brought out this classic historiette of Alda, she con- 
tributed two stories to the little mélange of fictions 
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called by a generous claptrap ‘‘ The Pic-nic Papers, 
edited by Charles Dickens.” It was by this device, in 
fact, that this large-hearted and all-forgiving Humorist, 
was enabled to put £300 into the hands of the widow 
of the very man, Macrone, who had given him, Boz, 
£150 for the copyright of the Sketches, demanding and 
receiving, two years afterwards £2,000 from the author 
on the latter wishing to repurchase that same copy- 
right! It was in behalf of the widow of this exceed- 
ingly sharp practitioner that ‘The Pic-nic Papers” 
were put together and published. And it was to this 
collection that Agnes Strickland contributed two 
characteristic narratives. One, following immediately 
upon “‘The Lamplighter” of Charles Dickens, was 
her tale of ‘‘ The Knight Banneret ;” the other, entitled 
“* My Aunt Honour,” came immediately after Harrison 
Ainsworth’s story about ‘“‘ The Old London Merchant.” 

A couple of years had elapsed when Agnes Strick- 
land now well on in her longest historical venture pub- 
lished through the hands of Mr. Colburn in two volumes 
‘The Letters of Mary Queen of Scots.” The work 
which was announced as now first published with his- 
torical, introduction, and notes by Agnes Strickland was 
inscribed (under date 14th June, 1843) by its editor or 
compiler speaking in her own name as an affectionate 
friend to Miss Jane Porter, the author of ‘‘ The Scottish 
Chiefs.’’ At forty-one years of age, when the Queens 
of England, still incomplete, had been numbering up 
some eight or ten volumes, their biographer in 1847 
brought out another of her books for boys and girls, 
entitled ‘‘ Historical Tales of [Illustrious British 
Children.” Eleven years later, in 1858, a new 
edition of this duodecimo was issued, gracefully 
embellished by the pencil of G. Measom. The 
volume comprised within it nine stories of curiously 
varied interest, relating to characters as widely con- 
trasted as the proud and splendid Wolsey, the good 
and witty Sir Thomas More, the accomplished and 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, the whole series ending 
with an account of General Washington. In 1849 the 
final touch was given by Agnes Strickland to the first 
issue, in twelve volumes, of her “ Lives of the Queens 
of England,”—a work perfectly unique in its character, 
and one that has ever since held its ground as a 
recognised authority among our historical master- 
pieces. If it is diffuse, it is at the same time wonder- 
fully picturesque and interesting. If the writer shewed 
herself here and there to be biassed in her opinions, 
she, at any rate, proved herself all along, nay, even in 
those very instances, to be especially desirous of 
writing quite dispassionately. She unhesitatingly 
asserted at starting that “facts, not opinions, should 
be the historian’s motto.” Whenever she diverged 
from the line thus rigidly drawn out for herself, the 
reader felt very sure that she did so purely through 
inadvertence. Had she not with singular emphasis 
remarked of the professional annalist, that every 
person who engages in that difficult and responsible 
department of literature ought to bear in mind the 
charge which prefaces the juryman’s oath:—‘ You 
shall truly and justly try this cause, you shall prevent 
no one from malice, you shall excuse no one from 
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favour,’” and so forth? Failing at rare intervals 
though she did herself to act accordingly, one could 
not help feeling always that she did so unwittingly, 
As for the difficulties that encompassed her in the 
prosecution of that laborious undertaking, she has well 
observed that ‘“‘ Documentary historians alone can 
appreciate the difficulties, the expense, the injury to 
health, to say nothing of the sacrifice of more profit- 
able literary pursuits, that have been involved in this 
undertaking.” What encouraged her through it all 
was the hope, not unreasonably formed by her when 
embarking in the enterprize, that the Lives of the 
Queens of England might come to be regarded asa 
national production, a work both useful and entertain- 
ing, and one, moreover—this was her especial desire— 
that might be considered in a particular manner as 
honourable to the womanly character. Hence, both by 
reason of its subject matter and of the manner of its 
treatment, the aggregate work, on its completion, was 
most fittingly inscribed, with every expression of 
loyalty, affection, and obedience, on the part of its 
author, to our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, “the 
most constitutional monarch,” as we have elsewhere 
termed her, “who ever graced the glorious throne of 
England.” The exact scope of the work has already 
here been briefly indicated. As introductory to the main 
body of the narrative, sketches were given in rapid 
sequence of the remote British and Saxon Queens, 
the records in regard to whom were naturally so 
scanty in themselves, and so sparsely distributed 
as to admit really of no better arrangement. In 
the catalogue of Queens that followed, Matilda, 
the wife of the Conqueror, was the Alpha, and 
Anne, the last of the Stuarts, the Omega. In 
cidentally, the grand events of the realm were 
enumerated. More than glimpses merely were caught 
of the dazzling but destructive triumphs won on the 
Gallic soil when the sword of England was wielded by 
the Edwards and the Henrys in their reiterated 
endeavours to annex the whole state of France to their 
dominion. One watched through all their wavering 
vicissitudes, through her animated pages, the desperate 
feuds of the rival roses of York and Lancaster, until 
both were withered and trodden into the dust on the 
extinction of the male line of the Plantagenets. Con- 
sequent upon the accession to the throne of the nex! 
the Tudor dynasty, one noted clearly enough as among 
the more memorable surroundings of the princesses 0! 
that house who came to the throne, or of the king's 
spouses who were raised to it on their marriage, the 
crumbling away of the feudal system which was 
followed by the establishment here amongst Us 
for the full term of a hundred years of an absolute 
despotism. Subsequently the reader of the enthral- 
ling work marked well, through all the fluctuat 
ing splendours of the court, how it came to pass 
by reason of the- increasingly painful sense of this 
tyranny over the whole body of the nation, the middle 
classes in their turn struggled to the uppermost. The 
Commonwealth, was followed in a quite natural, indeed, 
in an inevitable sequence by the Military Dictatorship 
that always, or all but always, supervenes upon the 
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triumph of Democracy. As the outcome of that Dictator- 
ship followed the customary restoration of the monarchi- 
cal Government, accompanied by the usual ardent mani- 
festations of loyal affection to the restored sovereign. 
For this task, thus undertaken, there can be little 
doubt that Agnes Strickland was peculiarly well 
qualified. Considering the nature of her subject, her 
sex was a positive advantage. No male historian could 
so minutely, so gracefully, or so sympathetically have 
portrayed the successive Queens of this country and 
their womanly surroundings. Her style lacked neither 
grace nor dignity. If it was wanting in condensaticn, 
it was always picturesque, and often warmed to 
eloquence. She had the fault we have already noted 
in Macaulay, of writing about more than one historical 
character through her prejudices and prepossessions. 
She never painted as blackly or as brightly, however, 
as that illustrious contemporary. She at least had too 
serene a sense of the responsibilities of her office as a 
historian ever to have done as Macaulay did when 
representing James II. and William III.— 


“ Horned like a fiend or halo’d like a saint !” 


With all her likings and dislikings, and happily 
those she had, wielding her pen throughout as 
a true woman, and not as a mere writing-machine, 
—she manifestly strove to her uttermost to do, 
what Macaulay never once seemed ever to attempt 
in the instance of King James II.—namely, to hold 
in equal poise the balance of justice. The ensanguined 
epithet brutally attached to the name of Mary Tudor 
never to any appreciable extent prejudiced in her 
regard the judgment of Agnes Strickland. The 
glamour of the glory of her sister, Queen Elizabeth, 
certainly one of the greatest, but as certainly not one 
of the best of our sovereigns, to a considerable extent 
blinded the eyes of this patriotic annalist of her reign 
to many of the darker flaws and stains of her mean 
and haughty, her vain and arrogant character. Hume 
avowedly shrank from regarding her at all in her 
capacity as a woman. He preferred to treat of her 
simply as a monarch, and, speaking of her exclusively 
as such, he finds himself constrained to qualify his 
panegyric—observing that “‘her qualities as a sove- 
reign, though with some considerable exceptions are the 
objects of undisputed applause and approbation.” 
Nobly as Miss Strickland has vindicated the character 
of Mary Queen of Scots, she nevertheless cannot find 
tin her heart to hold Elizabeth in any way personally 
tesponsible for the cruel and cold-blooded execution of 
the captive Queen of Scotland! Putting the crime off 
o Burleigh, forsooth, and Hatton, and their minis- 
terial colleagues! As if in so momentous a matter 
Burleigh and Hatton and the rest of them would have 
dared to run directly counter to’ the despotic will of 
tir royal mistress! Two astounding evidences of 
collusion between the Queen and her Ministers are, at 
any rate, absolutely beyond dispute in the pretended 
lardy communication to Elizabeth of what had 
happened at Fotheringay. First Burleigh, the arch- 
der, if any, during his temporary disgrace never 
*nce in all his communications to his sovereign during 


that interval attempted in any way by a word to go 
through the farce of his own vindication.. Secondly, 
while all the rest of the high officials after a while 
were restored to their former positions, the only one 
who was not was the very man Davison, who had most 
signalised himself amongst them by his reluctance to 
unite with his colleagues in Mary’s persecution. 
Enough, however : reference has alone been made to 
this as a case in point—namely, as affording evidence 
of our historian’s readiness to condone or extenuate or 
ignore the offences of a sovereign as popular and as 
renowned as the brave, powerful, energetic, patriotic, 
swearing, and salacious Elizabeth. Whatever Miss 
Strickland commends, however, in any one of the 
Queens whose history she has related, is what is 
noblest and loftiest and purest in their character. 
Wherever she sees virtues where, in our estimation, 
there are none, it is, as it were, from colour-blindness. 
According to her lights she is always on the side of 
goodness and sternly condemnatory of evil. A noble 
spirit animates her throughout. 

A twelvemonth had hardly elapsed after the com- 
pletion of the original edition, in twelve volumes, of 
“The Lives of the Queens of England,” when the 
indefatigable author adventured upon a distinctly com- 
panion task, and one as nearly as possible equally 
laborious. ‘This was her second greatest work, 
originally published, like its immediate predecessor, 
volume by volume, and entitled ‘‘The Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland.” Its appearance commenced in 
1850, and the work was completed, in eight volumes, 
in 1859—exactly one decade, as happened with the 
preceding work, having been occupied in its composi- 
tion. This elaborate production had hardly commenced, 
when its author collected together, for the first time, 
those fugitive pieces of hers which until then had been 
scattered at random through the periodicals. These 
in their accumulated and revised form she entitled 
‘‘The Birthday Gift.” According to its sub-title, it 
was a Christmas and New Year’s Present. Agnes 
Strickland led off with a tale of the French Chronicles, 
hight ‘‘ Charlotte de Montmorency.” Following in her 
wake with their contributions were Alfred Tennyson, 
G. P. R. James, Harrison Ainsworth, and ten other 
writers of more or less celebrity. The Scottish 
Queens were still in course of publication by the 
Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, when the author 
had privately printed by the same house a curious 
thinnish quarto volumette of no more than sixteen 
pages, the title of this single sheet, brought out as a 
tome, being ‘‘ The Sea-side Offering.” Nine brief 
poems made up the whole of this minute collection. 
It was really an appeal in behalf of the Southwold 
Infant School. The motto on the ample titlepage, 
‘‘Come unto these yellow sands,” was as inviting as 
the sea-breeze, and, as an old writer says of the per- 
fume of the seaweed, seemed to breathe of distance and 
of beauty. It was in 1859, as already remarked, that 
there was brought to a successful completion, by the 
issuing from the press of the eighth volume, ‘‘ The 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
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Five of those eight volumes were devoted to the 
elaborate and, for the most part, so far as our own 
judgment goes, successful vindication of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. Beginning 
with the first page of the third volume, the tragical 
and pathetic story lasts until the final page of the 
seventh. Founding her argument on a variety of 
documents not previously consulted in detail, she 
establishes, we feel certain, in the mind of the vast 
majority of her readers, and, we are persuaded, will 
continue to do so until the end, a calm and settled 
conviction of the innocence of that sovereign. Her 
account of the dastardly assassination of Darnley is 
in its general effect perfectly conclusive. The murder, 
judged of by the simple facts, as they are recounted, 
without any gloss or colouring whatever being imparted 
to them, one sees at once to have been a brutal and 
deliberate crime perpetrated by Bothwell’s myrmidons. 
Instead of having been accidentally blown up by 
gunpowder, while in bed as an invalid, in the 
Provost’s House of Kirk-of-Field, the Lord Darnley, 
weakened by illness and scared by an alarm of 
midnight danger of some kind, had clearly enough 
passed into the garden, hurriedly wrapped in a furred 
pelisse or dressing gown, and wearing his pantouffles. 
There he was found, so attired, and without a singe on 
his raiment, after the explosion had taken place, which 
scattered the dwelling and its contents in fragments all 
over that quarterof Edinburgh. There, too, was found 
still partially crammed into his mouth the damask 
table napkin or serviette with which he had been suffo- 
cated. Mary’s grief at her husband’s untimely fate 
was poignant and unaffected. As for her bearing at 
the time of the execution, it was one befitting a verit- 
able heroine of romance. Having scanned the life of 
Mary Queen of Scots all through, searchingly, scru- 
tinizingly, in all its minute details, as but very few 
others have done, Agnes Strickland insists deliberately, 
on the last page of the fifth volume of that elaborate 
biography (the seventh volume of the Queens of Scot- 
land), that ‘‘ Mary possessed every noble and benevolent 
quality that could adorn the character of queen or 
woman.” Accepting that as a just estimate one can 
understand the passionate ardour with which Caussin, 
the Queen’s French biographer, in a painfully recent re- 
membrance of the scaffold stained with her blood, saidthat 
“as long as there shall be eyes or tears in this vale of 
misery, there shall be tears distilled on those royal 
ashes, and the piety of the living shall never ‘cease 
with full hands to strew lilies, violets, and roses on her 
tomb.” That sentence, cast regretfully upon her grave, 
is in itself, one might almost say, a wreath of spring 
flowers turned into immortelles. But the beauty of the 
love and loyalty engendered by the memory of her sor- 
rows is lost sight of in the emotion caused by the 
pathetic remembrance of her death scene. Listening 
to the pitiful story as it has more than once been related, 
but never more beautifully than by Agnes Strickland, 
the ablest of her commemorators, one hears, above all, 
at the close those lovely and agonized words of suppli- 
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cation that sprang as by an inspiration from the lips of 
Mary herself on the morning of her execution— 
*O Domine Deus! speravi in te ; 
O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me. 
In dura catenda, in miserA peena desidero 
Languendo, gemendo, et genu flectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me !” 


A twelvemonth after the completion of her second great 
historical work, Agnes Strickland did by her hitherto 
scattered prose tales what she had previously done by 
her fugitive poems in the periodicals; she collected 
them together in 1860, and had them published by 
Simpkin and Marshall, under the title of ‘‘ Old Friends 
and New Acquaintances.” As many as twelve stories 
were brought together inthis collection. Another year 
had elapsed before our author had, by the publica 
tion of one additional volume, perfected the range of 
her historical survey, so far as our English annals at 
the least were concerned. This was by the issuing 
from the press of ‘‘ The Bachelor Kings of England.” 
Three only, it istrue, of our sovereigns were unmarried 
—namely, William Rufus, whose advent announced the 
dawn of the age of chivalry; and Edward V., whose 
reign, indeed, was merely nominal; and Edward VI, 
the last of the veritable kings of England, the next 
male ruler being King of Great Britain, otherwise of 
the United Kingdoms of England and Scotland. With 
those three links she perfected the chain of our English 
History from the landing of William the Conqueror to 
tle accession of the House of Brunswick. 

Diverting her attention once more from fact to 
fiction, Agnes Strickland, in 1865, reappeared in her 
character as novelist. She did so by publishing, 
through the hands of Mr. Bentley, her story. in three 
volumes entitled, interrogatively, ‘‘ How will it End?” 
The work was inscribed affectionately by her attached 
friend, Agnes Strickland, to the Duchess de Gramont. 
During the following year, in a substantial volume of 
nearly four hundred (393)* pages, this untiring investi- 
gator of historical occurrences published, in 1866, at 
Bell and Daldy’s, her ‘‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops,” 
those, namely, who were committed to the Tower in 
1688, prelates who have been fondly spoken of as the 
Seven Lamps of the English Church Establishment. 
These were the Archbishop (Sancroft) of Canterbury, 
with the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Ely, Bristol, St. 
Asaph, Chichester, and Peterborough. The work had 
so far an especial interest about it, seeing that it was 
enriched and illustrated with letters from the Bodleian 
Library that had never before been published. In 1868 
Agnes Strickland gave to the world, through the hands 
of the Messrs. Longman, another volume, akin in some 
measure to the larger work already spoken of as beyond 
any doubt, in the popular estimation, her masterpiece. 
This was her “ Lives of the Tudor Princesses.” It 
included among the memoirs thus grouped together 
those of the three sisters, Lady Jane Grey, the wife of 
Lord Guildford Dudley, the Lady Katharine Grey, 
Countess of Hertford, and the Lady Mary Grey, the 
wife of Thomas Keyes. The most interesting natré 
tive in the whole collection, however, was the biography 
leading off the entire group of seven princesses. 
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was a life full of romance, being that of the Princess 
Mary Tudor, the second daughter of King Henry VII. 
_the one who, as the youthful widow of the French 
King, after an impassioned love scene, was so hurriedly 
married, in the chapel of the Hétel de Cluny, to the 
Duke of Suffolk. Besides the princesses already men- 
tioned, three others, whose histories are related in this 
volume, yet remain to be enumerated—the Lady 
Eleanor Brandon, Countess of Cumberland ; the Lady 
Margaret Clifford, Countess of Derby and Queen in 
Man; and the Lady Arabella Stuart, wife of William 
Seymour. Profitably to the nation, whose annals she 
has so picturesquely illustrated, far rather than to her- 
self, Miss Agnes Strickland had been loading the book- 
shelves of the people with her animated volumes, in 
which the facts of history were presented to view, 
illuminated with all the radiant colouring of romance. 
In recognition of her labours a Civil List pension of 
{100 was awarded to her in 1871 by Mr. Gladstone. 
Since then, although a couple of years have not yet 
elapsed, she has added yet another to her luminous 
historical productions. She did so in 1872 by publish- 
ing, at Bell and Daldy’s, her “ Lives of the Four Last 
Princesses of the Royal House of Stuart.” These 
were the three daughters of King Charles the First 
and his consort Henrietta Maria, and the one daughter 
of King James the Second and his consort Mary 
Beatrice of Modena. Tittingly, therefore, she seems 
to have rounded the circle of her historical lucubrations 
—beginning with Mary Beatrice and ending with 
Louisa Mary, her daughter! Between whom, as 
radiantly sketched, the one by her youthful, the other 
by her mature, hand, there has been spread open 
before us, painted in luminous and enduring colours 
upon her historic scroll, how extended and how noble 
a line of British, Saxon, Norman, English, Scottish 
Queens and Princesses! Even when regarded simply 
as an instructor, Agnes Strickland has not laboured 
vainly in her generation. An abridged edition of her 
Queens of England has long since been issued from 
the press, and come into very general use in schools 
and families. It is as a popularizer, however, of 
historic knowledge, as one who has rendered the fruits 
of her laborious research interesting to the multitude 
at large that she has won to herself her honoured 
reputation. She has known how to gather flowers 
with the dew upon them, and plums with the bloom 
on, and leaves succulent with verdure from among the 
dust and stubble of the well-reaped fields of anti- 
quarianism. Alison has spoken of her, and really 
without extravagance, as ‘‘a lady who stands at the 
head of her whole sex, in all ages, in historical 
literature.” Intellectually, she is one of the three 
*xceptional women of the Victorian age. If Mary 
Somerville was the Urania, and if Elizabeth Barrett 
stowning was the Erato, Agnes Strickland is certainly 
the Clio of our generation. 


ae 
LETTERS AND COMPETITION. 


«4 IS painful to note the wail of sorrow that reaches 
us from many quarters as to the increase of men 
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of letters, in esse or in posse. The traditions of Grub 
Street are dangled before men’s eyes, and many satirists 
write imaginary and unpublished Dunciads. On the 
one hand we hear of dreadful competition, chiefly from 
successful or promising competitors, and on the other 
we hear of Trades Unionism in letters, and veritable 
instances are given of acts of selfishness or greed that 
make an honourable man almost ashamed of the craft. 
The truth is not easy to reach under such circum- 
stances, but it is not wholly with either side. We use 
the term “‘ men of letters” in its widest signification, 
and we write from a considerable experience in and out 
of the Metropolis. 

The first remark we have to make is, that poor 
authors are rarer than they ever were since literature 
became a profession. The fact may be disputed, but 
disputants will vary more as to premises than anything 
else. The daily and weekly press offers a career to 
many who would otherwise starve, and it trains up 
some of our best novelists, essayists, and public men. 
London is no longer the Paradise of poor hacks. It 
contains numbers, it is true, of all grades of ability 
and distinction, but with the increase of newspapers in 
the provinces distribution is more even, and circulation 
is less apt to stagnate. The prizes of the profession 
may be in London, and the competition for them is 
doubtless severe. Provincial appointments, however, 
are tempting, and many of them are eagerly sought for, 
and not easily obtained. The salaries obtained upon 
the press are not extravagantly large, but they suffice to 
keep a literary man from many of the pangs that beset 
acurate. He is independent, and he need not cringe. 
His stock in trade need not be large, and with an income 
sufficient for actual wants he may give his abilities full 
swing in miscellaneous writing. He will not wanta 
certain amount of fame, but perhaps the less he thinks 
of this the happier he will be. It is when he begins to 
take an immoderate estimate of his powers, and to 
feel the sweets of a small reputation, that he is apt to 
talk about competition, and picture what he might do 
were his antagonists of a more pigmy character. The 
man who has won his way up the ladder, and imagines 
he sees a higher prize within his grasp, is most glib in 
this respect. If in London, and trained in the country, 
he will give himself all the airs of a little demigod, 
like an exquisite dandy referring to “ the unwashed.” 
We are invaded, he will say. The Goths and Vandals 
are here. Clever men, who can do anything but earn 
their own livelihood, who are always demanding to be 
given ‘‘a start.” Does he give them one? Not he. 
He eats the god he worships, and loves the thing he 
denounces. He competes with the rest. Some one 
wants a London correspondent. He grabs at the idea. 
A tale is wanted for a provincial journal: he will write 
it. A post is open, with a good salary in a provincial 
capital: he competes. In short, so far as our acquaint- 
ance goes with this particular class—and it is pretty 
extensive—they manifest as much trades-unionism as 
any of the ignorant and the rude, whilst they are not 
above many discreditable “‘ tricks of trade.” Let us 
give a sample. A. writes a London letter to a provincial 
paper; he also writes occasionally in some reviews or 
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magazines, but anonymously. He avails himself of 
his anonymous position in the one case to puff himself 
in the other, solemnly assuring the world that such an 
article is from such a pen, the inference being that the 
world will run and read. B. is another specimen. He 
also avails himself of his-anonymity to blow his own 
trumpet. His novel is ready; it is founded on fact. 
He is at work upon another. He is—yes, the word 
shall be written—a genius! Yet it is from these men 
that we hear so much about competition, and their 
innocent readers believe them. 

That there is a certain form of competition growing 
upon us no one can doubt. We have to thank enter- 
prising publishers for it. They start a new magazine, 
‘and advertise the names of contributors. They pay 
heavy sums for papers from noted authors, scientific men, 
or clergymen—men who do not write to live, but rather 
live to write. Success thus gives birth to further success. 
The anonymous author, whose name is unfamiliar, and 
will not ‘‘ draw,” but whose thoughts or experiences 
may be as good and as genuine, is elbowed out. 
** Make a name, and we will do business with you,” is 
the commercial principle that rules, and often most 
unfairly. How is the anonymous author to make a 
name? Such men cannot all be Amateur Casuals, or 
novelists, or historians, or deans and canons, or burn- 
ing and shining lights in science. Then we have what 
a friend of ours, who is himself a magsman, calls 
*‘close-corporation”’ magazines and reviews. We 
once saw a printed circular in which the fact was 
admitted. The publisher made the arrangements— 
not the editor. What chance was there for an un- 
known author under these circumstances?  Close- 
corporations bring fame. The familiar name gets to 
be worth something in the market, though otherwise 
worth little. New ventures tell. As the late Lord 
Lytton used to say, one tolerably successful book is a 
mark to a wise author. His name will not have so 
strange a sound. There are, of course, a few maga- 
zines where all contributions are honestly read, and 
where no one need fear competition, except as it 
narrows the opening for voluntary papers by having a 
stock of others always in hand, but their tendency is 
rather to diminish than increase. That almighty agent— 
the advertisement—necessitates occasional inroads even 
upon this refuge for the rising and the unknown. We 
came the other day upon what seemed a haven for the 
amateur. Another delusion! It was a close-corpo- 
ration of another sort. It was necessary to be a 
member and pay a fee before contributions could be 
examined. 

The consequences of these forms of competition are 
somewhat serious. The anonymous range of author- 
ship lessens every year, under the imperative neces- 
sities of opposing interests and houses. Professional 
authors could live better—nay, handsomely, with so 
many serials in existence, but they contribute less to 
them than amateurs from the ranks of the clergy, the 
army, and the learned societies,—at any rate, only a 
few of them, who have made a reputation by books or 
novels, can be considered sturdy competitors. Two 
results follow :—The first is that the daily and weekly 





press of necessity absorbs the higher professional 
writers, who would, under other circumstances, be the 
bone and sinew of the more pretentious serials, 
Quarterly reviews have consequently lost their ground, 
and more than one we could name is threatened 
with early extinction, existing only by expedients we 
will not describe. The second result is that. produc. 
tion is stimulated. and especially in imaginative litera. 
ture. The writer of a moderately successful novel is, 
as the world wags, and the eyes of enterprising 
publishers and proprietors—a better man all round 
than he who can pen finer sentences, grasp a subject 
more firmly, and exhibits more solid acquirements, 
Remoter consequences are alarming. Serious works, 
full of thought and instructive to read, will become 
less and less remunerative. Fewer will be written, 
fewer can possibly be planned. The moment one is 
produced, the writer is importuned to practice upon 
himself the art of periodic blood-letting. ‘‘ Write for 
us,” is the plaint. The pay is high, the prospect 
tempting, and few can refuse. Mind, erudition, time 
and health are dribbled away. Does the successful 
author, who has fallen into the ruck, and written his 
books and made his money, profit pecuniarily, in the 
long-run? We fear not. Constant examples are 
occurring to teach us otherwise. An author earnsa 
high salary, his books sell, his name is familiar. He 
does, and we, as his admirers, are called upon to 
support the widow and the fatherless. We do it, asa 
matter of course, but there ought to be no occasion for 
it, and there would not be if men earning, what is at 
best, a precarious living by the pen would not foolishly 
compete, in social matters, with richermen whose means 
are better established, and who are naturally the 
Medici and patrons of their class. 

There is more to be said upon other aspects of the 
question, but we must reserve further remarks for 
another occasion. 


—_—* 
> 


REVIEWS. 


The Bride, and other Poems. By the Author of 
“ Angels’ Visits." Smith and Elder. 


Any misgivings which the author of so beautiful and 
touching an allegory as ‘“‘ The Bride” may have felt as to 
the admissibility of figures and hypotheses for the present- 
ment of the eternal Truth, and of the burden of the 
Gospel Message, may at once be laid aside, by the assur- 
ance that no one can read the three cantos into which this 
poem is divided without catching some of its genuine 
enthusiasm, and realising the power of verse and melody 
to give fresh pathos and attraction to the story of our 
redemption. ‘The Bride, of course, is the Church. The 
prince from o’er the sea sent to rescue a loved isle in 
which dwelt one Eclecte with her daughter Piste from @ 
tyrant’s sway represent the Saviour, the elder, and the 
later Church, and the prince of darkness respectively. The 
story is told in a metre which helps its touching inpres- 
siveness, and the language and imagery are based and 
grounded on the Gospel narrative. Of course it is neces 
sary that imagination should have some play as regards 
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—— 
gene and surroundings and similitudes; but a great 
charm in the poem is the manner in which wherever there 
isa chance and scope, the very words of Scripture are 
taken and inlaid, as it were, inthe poem. This was one 
of the charms of Hankinson’s Seatonian Prize Poems, 
which in popularity have outlasted many of their fellows ; 
and this will render ‘‘ The Bride” a welcome addition to 
to the devotional library of readers, who have a delight in 


The first cantos represents the wooing ; the second, the 
winning; the third, the wedding of the Bride, and all 
three team with lively and suggestive incident. Perhaps 
the passage from the first part (p. 9) which describes the 
stranger Prince's reception suffice to express the calibre of 


the allegory— 


* But no discerners were the island folk 
They could not tell a Prince but by his dress: 
No mien nor look wherewith he moved or spoke 
Could rank to them express. 


“ He sought the daughter of his Father's friend, 
To whom the King himself had guardian been, 
Bestowing on her favours without end, 
And gentle discipline. 


* She—to another loyal subject wed, 
For a short season—and of him bereft 
Ere home from journeying her steps he led,— 
Jas not forsaken left. 


“ By the kind king, and now the Prince would make 
Of her his choice. His heart to her inclined 
Both for his Father’s and her father’s sake, 
And sought response to find. 


* * * al * 


“ She to the rightful King was mainly loyal 
And hoped to see his arms his foes subdue, 
But in this stranger saw she nothing royal, 
And scorned him as untrue. 


“ And this incensed her. In such humble guise 
No soul, no love could she reciprocate : 
And sure no Prince could seem such in her eyes, 
Without his princely state.”—Pp. 9-10. 


How the love which Eclecte spurned was quickened, 
though the dint of pity and yearning, and veneration, in 
the younger Piste ; how it grew and throve in the enforced 
absence of the loved object; how the mystic Dove was 
the messenger between the Prince and his chosen one; 
what doubts and difficulties and misrepresentations were 
engendered by the agency of a certain Dame Musteria; 
and how in the end, Eclecte had to see her daughters 
enthroned, and to hear the Prince say to herself— 


“ Abasement was the pathway to my Throne 
And was my Bride’s to her’s: and now I see 
That they are self-abased, it shall be shown 
A high place waits for thee "— 


Will all be read with interest that never flags in the seven 
sore pages which this poem occupies. 


More stirring is the vein of ‘The Laying of the Cables,” 
* poem which narrates in fitting metre the endeavours 
a the eventual triumph of British science in making 
“egtaphy link us with the antipodes, and abridge the 

mers which were hitherto impassable. Of the minor 
Poems which follow we like best ‘“‘ Beside a Grave,” p. 
pet On a Pastor’s Golden Wedding Day,” pp. 207-11 ; 

the “ Law of Dreams,” p. 203, &c. This last is full 
ancy and poetry, as may be seen from this deduction 


from the reappearance of closed eyes and stilled voices 
and buried forms in the land of dreams and sleep— 
“Yet if the power of sleep 
Can so ease her of the flesh 


That for earth’s sphere she may leap 
To a world so fair and fresh. 


‘* How much more may not death ? 
For a mightier sleep is he. 
Yea! the cords sleep looseneth, 
He will cut. Then wholly free. 


** Higher far she straight will arise 
To a Land above all dreams. 
Far more glorious to her eyes 
Yet as real as it seems. 


** Where the dead indeed shall live, 
And fulfilment to desire 
Shall such satisfaction give 
As shall ever wind it higher. 


‘“* Seeking,—finding,—more and more 
Of life’s fulness and love’s sweetness; 
As the soul wings soar and soar 
Towards perfection and completeness. 


** Ah! the soul from that high sphere 
Never more shall come down hither, 
Till the earth renewed appear, 
And her dear ones all come with her.”—P. 208. 


The author of “‘ The Bride and other Poems” exhibits a 
mastery of rhythm and lyric numbers, has a fine range of 
fancy, and enough of reverence to make it subserve the 
purposes of secred poesy. We hope that we have not 
heard the last strains from so sweet a singer. 


The Latin Year. A collection of Hymns for the 
Seasons of the Church, from the Medieval and 
Moden Authors. Part I.—Lent and Easter. Basil 
Montagu Pickering. 

All who have discovered the peculiar charm of the grand 
old Latin Hymns will thank Messrs. Loftie and Bateman, 
the editors of this promising instalment of a Year of Latin 
song, for the compilation of a series of appropriate 
versions, each of which is fitted for its own special season 
or occasion. They have evidently searched well the pages 
of Clichtoveus, Daniel, and Mone, and explored J. H. 
Newman’s Hymni Ecclesiz, as well as many of the Latin 
Service Books, and this with the aim of furnishing a short 
series of Hymns for the private devotion of those who 
appreciate the sweetness of the rhyming Latin. If this 
class be small, it ought at least to be select, and it is not 
unlikely that with such a handy and portable companion 
the number of those who find its matter a direct source of 
religious feeling may be perceptibly increased, for there 
are minds that are impressed more abidingly and taken 
hold of more irresistibly by the sounds of a dead language 
than the strains and accents of one with which their every 
day life is familiar. This instalment, we have said, ranges 
from Lent to Easter inclusively. It gives two hymns for 
Ash Wednesday, one of which is the famous “ Dies ire, 
dies illa,” and one for most of the Sundays following, the 
exception being Easter Day, which has two, as Good 
Friday has also. Passion Week and Easter Week are 
also provided for; the selection being principally from 
medieval sources, while the exceptions are a version of 
Watts’ “When I survey the wondrous Cross’’ for the 
Fifth Sunday in Lent, of Toplady’s Rock of Ages (Mr. 
Gladstone’s beautiful translation beginning ‘Jesu pro me 
perforatus ”) for Easter Eve, and we suspect, another “‘O 





mi Jesu, qui subire” for one of the days in Passion Week. 
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To readers at all acquainted with the treasures of Latin 
Hymnology it will be interesting to trace the mediaeval 
hymns here given to their sources, and those who have a 
fondness for composition might do worse than occupy 
themselves at odd times with the exercise of converting 
some of the most tractable of our English Hymns into 
such rhyme and accentuated metres as have ever charac- 
terized the finest devotional strains of the Latin Church. 
This for amusement, or solace of pain and weariness. 
For a patriotic wish to add to our national hymnology, the 
best furtherance were to turn the unattempted riches of 
Daniel’s Thesaurus into English of a kindred terseness, 
not giving way to the bane of English hymns, a diffuse 
and free familiarity from which the classical mind cannot 
fail to recoil. 

Models for either task will be found in the “ Latin 
Year,” and to those who desire to possess themselves 
of the whole history of Latin Hymnology in a compendious 
form, we recommend experimentally Archbishop Trench’s 
‘‘Sacred Latin Poetry,” published, if our memory serves, 
in 1864, an expansion of a much smaller volume put forth 
in 1850. The Book of Praise, and the original hymns in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, supply a field from which to 
pluck flowers of song that might thrive with care on a 
Latin soil. 

But we must give some specimens of the work before 
us. For the Third Sunday in Lent we find a Hymn of the 
15th or 16th century, “‘ Huc ad jugum Calvariz,” which is 
very memorable. Two verses of it shall be quoted, with 
Dr. Neale’s English for the benefit of the unclassical :— 

“ Divitiis exutus es, 

Mendicitatis hzres ? 

In cruce nudus Jesus est ; 
Nunc minus egré feres. 

Et vulpes diverticulum, 
Et nidum noscit passer : 

Eheu! Christi cubiculum 
Est dura crucis asser. 


Maladicis sermonibus 
Si fama laceratur 
En Jesus cum latronibus 
Iniguis deputatur : 
Cum hinc lavorum spicula 
Corpus perpenetrarunt, 
Inde linguarum jacula 
Mentem transverberarunt.”—P. 13. 


‘* Have wealth and honour spread their wing 

And left thee all unfriended ? 

See naked on the cross thy King, 
And thy regrets are ended. 

The fox hath where to lay his head, 
Her nest receives the sparrow, 

Thy monarch for his latest bed 
One plank hath, hard and narrow! 


Thy good name suffers from the tongue 
Of slanderers and oppressors ? 
Jesus, as on the Cross He hung 
Was numbered with transgressors ! 
More than the nails and then the spear 
His sacred limbs assailing, 
Judza’s children pierced His ear 
With blasphemy and railing.” 
Medizval Hymns, p. 220-2. 


We must confess our ignorance of the meaning of 
‘‘lavorum,” in the latter stanza, which is not to be found 
in the classical dictionaries, nor in Ducange. If, as is 
sometimes the case, “v” is written for “b,” even then 
the word laborum would be out of place. The same 
reading is given in Daniel, or we should suspect a mis- 
print, but some explanation should be given in a footnote. 





No. 203. 
Sapientia,” ‘“‘ Salve mundi Salutare,” and “ Plange Syon. 
filiz,”’ all of them well-known and appropriate devotional 
hymns for the season. In the end of the first we note 
that the editors have omitted the last stanza of the copies 
usually printed, possibly because there appears to bea 
flaw in the last line but one, which fails to rhyme asit 
should do. It ended,— 
‘*Has horas canonicas cum devotione 

Tibi Christe recolo pia ratione 

Ut qui pro me passus es amoris ardore 

Sis mihi solatium in mortis agone.” 


For this lame ending Dr. Neale, as sound an emendating 
critic in this field as he was a brilliant and gifted trans. 
lator and interpreter, suggested— 


“ Ut sicut tu passus es pcenam in agone, 
Consors, tecum condolens, sim tue corona.” 


“ That the Love, which for my sake 
Bore such tribulation, 
In mine own death agony, 
May be my salvation ! ”":—Neale’s Med. Hymns, 96. 

Another striking hymn is the first of those for Easter 
Day, “ Surrexit Christus hodié,” the germ of a vast 
number of copies inspired by it. It is translated by Neale 
in his little volume so often referred to at p. 166. A more 
complex and elaborate hymn in thought and metre is 
another which follows, beginning Cedant justi signa 
luctis. And we must not omit to mention that the curious 
and quaint medieval engravings which illustrate the 
Temptation and the Crucifixion and Resurrection Hymns 
enhance the charm of the book. 

We do not remember to have heard the name of the 
translator of ‘“‘ When I survey” into rhyming eight syl- 
lables; but, whoever he be, he is worthy to divide the 
laurels of Mr. Gladstone in the like field, so imbued is he 
with the spirit and terse expression of hymnic Latin. The 
first and last verses will confirm our statement :— 

** Mire contemplator crucis 
De qua Rex pendebat lucis, 
Nostra pono lucra damno, 
Nostra lautiora temno. 


** Donum foret tellus tota 
Minus quam ad mea vota 
En! amori tanto digno 
Mentem, votum, me, resigno.’”-—Pp. 18, 19. 


The binding, paper, ample margin, and perfect type of 
this edition render it an almost perfect edition for those 
who cherish such a volume. There is but one fault, 4 
plethora of careless misprints, which should be sedulously 
weeded out. We should be most willing to communicate 
a list of these to the publisher, who undertakes such @ 
work in a spirit worthy of his name and sire. 


What He Did With Her. A Tale. By S.A. E. 5 
J. Hodges. 

It goes very much against the grain with us to speak 
unfavourably of any book dedicated to that modem 
Athanasius, the late Bishop of Exeter. Our scruples, 
however, in the instance before us, grow considerably less, 
when we feel sure that Bishop Philpotts would not have 
accepted the dedication had he been alive. 
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«What He Did With Her” is a book written with the 
best possible intentions, and is not destitute of touches 
that lead us to hope for better things to come from the 
author’s pen. 

Unfortunately, however, not only is its style very defect- 
ive, but its grammar also is so thoroughly bad that it 
would be useless to waste time in expostulation. When 
the writer has learned that ‘‘its” is not an abbreviated 
form of “it is,” and when she has made the acquaintance 
of the word ‘‘ whom,” she will have made two great strides 
towards an elementary knowledge of her native tongue. 

In consideration, however, of the extreme rarity of find- 
ing anything like correct English even in what are con- 
sidered standard works of the present day, this offence is, 
we allow, a minor one. 

A far graver fault is to be found both in the story itself, 
and in the way in which it is told. 

A young minor canon, unmarried, is lodging in the 
house of a beadle of the Cathedral of Lawnchester. This 
good man and his wife are considerably astonished at the 
arrival of a young woman who insists on seeing their 
lodger. When the young clergyman reaches his rooms, 
he receives her with kindness, and proceeds to take lodg- 
ings for her, and when she is settled, pays her frequent 


penitentiaries are. Whilst fully agreeing with the writer 
as to their desirability, we must remind her, since she 
says in her dedication to the late Bishop of Exeter, that it 
was to his sagacity and courage, that sisterhoods owe 
their proper position as diocesan institutions, that Bishop 
Philpotts, though he nobly supported sisterhoods against 
all the bigotry, intolerance, and calumny, that did their 
utmost to prevent their establishment, was not blind to 
certain defects which, we fear, still exist in some of these 
institutions; and indeed he was obliged to withdraw his 
support altogether from one sisterhood, in which his advice 
and authority were utterly set at nought, when his opinions 
differed from those of the mother superior. 





visits, This young woman being exceedingly pretty, and 
having no apparent means of earning a livelihood, it is 
not very surprising to find that the Rev. Archibald 
Kinloch’s visits to her cause no small sensation. Mr. 
Kinloch being a High churchman, and the opposite party 
being by no means extinct in Lawnchester, of course there is 
every hope in these charitable persons of the clerical scandal 
doing much hurt to the party to which the supposed 
culprit belongs. One of the foremost of these amongst 
Mr. Kinloch’s assailants is a certain old Admiral Bruce, a 
very fair specimen of that numerous class of officers in 
both services, who having nearly all their life first sub- 
mitted to and then enforced discipline in their own profes- 
sion, seem bent on spending the rest of their days in 
producing chaos in the Church. 


It turns out that a son of the old Admiral was the 
seducer of Lucy Coles, whose arrival at Lawnchester had 
caused the scandalmongers of the place to be so 
busy, and of course, eventually, Mr. Kinloch’s repu- 
lation is shown to be as spotless as a clergyman’s 
should be. If, however, any young clergyman in 
tal life were to act with the entire absence of 
common sense, which Mr. Kinloch showed in not 
making it known at once that this girl had no claim what- 
‘veron him, except in his character as a clergyman, we 
could not feel much pity for him in the trial which his folly 
Would be sure to bring upon him. If the writer must 
choose atheme of this sort, at least, she should have 
msisted most strongly on this. Again, if this work were 
hot filled with religious or moral sentiments, we might not 
“much object to Alick Bruce’s (the seducer) marrying a 
young lady with a fortune of £80,000. Doubtless such 

ngs happen every day, but in a book which would be 

a religious story, it is rather startling to have to 

W the moral, that the victim and not the seducer must 
Pe the punishment. It is true that he does confess 
a e ought to marry her, but Lucy Coles prefers going 
wean”: We cannot call this refusal at all true 
i not § lie, aS surely no woman would iefuse such an offer, 

tor her own sake, for her child’s, 


be of the chief objects of the work we take to be the 
“ing, what excellent institutions sisterhoods and 








Bertha and other Poems. By H. W. KALtipuronas. 


Provost and Co. 
By the publication of this book, the author shows that 


he does not do for others what he would that they should 
do to him, for he writes— 


**Go, leave me alone in my woe 
Don’t preach and weary me so.” 


It gives us occasion to offer two or three congratulations. 
First to “‘T. D.” to whom it is dedicated, who must, be 
highly gratified by the writer’s request— 


** And fancy though I sing more loves than one 
They are but far-off shadowings of thine own.” 


Secondly, to a lady, who did not rescue him, though he 
sang— 


** 1 am overboard now in the water 
Wide awake once more, I see, 
And a pretty young creature, Eve’s daughter. 
In the stern sits laughing at me.” 


Thirdly, to the writer himself, on his having “ A dream of 
Reason.’ This must indeed have been a novelty to him, 
as there is no such quality to be found in the rhymes which 
he writes when awake. 


Traits of Character and Notes of Incident in Bible 


Story. By Francis Jacox. Hodder and Stoughton. 
Our feelings towards Mr. Jacox are somewhat those of 


Captain Kedgick towards the celebrated Mark Tapley, when 
that jolly personage returned safe and sound from Eden. To 
the last book of Mr. Jacox we noticed, was prefixed a 
piteously worded preface, in which the author intimated 
that his state of health was such that he should in all 
probability never be able to write another book, and the 
intimation had its effect on us. Like the learning of 
ingenuous arts, as stated in the Eton grammar, a work to 
which Mr. Jacox might profitably turn his attention, and 
annotate its aphorisms from,many modern novels, Mr. 


Jacox’ preface— 


« Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros.”’ 


But now, here we have Mr. Jacox again, as cheerful and 
full of quotations as ever, and with every apparent sign of 
giving us another book very shortly. We are very glad 
that Mr. Jacox’ forebodings have not been fulfilled, and 
are not altogether sorry to meet with “ Nicias Foxear” 
again, but we cannot help feeling with Captain Kedgick 
that we have some grounds for complaint against Mr. 
Jacox, and to wonder ‘‘ what the ‘tarnal brings him here 


again.” 


We have really nothing new to say of Mr. Jacox. His 


present book is precisely similar to his former ones, and 
consists of strings of quotations somewhat loosely put 
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together. As a favourable instance of this we will make 
a short extract, which gives a fair specimen of Mr. Jacox’ 
style and powers, when at his best. Our quotation is from 
the chapter—‘‘ Pained Remembrance of Pleasures Past,’’ 
which illustrates Lamentations I., 7 :— 

* Dante’s famous passage affirming that greater grief there is none, 
than to remember days of joy when misery is at hand, is supposed to 
have been suggested by Boéthius, De Consol. Philosoph., a book that 
had, early, and specially pee ee the Tuscan poet’s attention: ‘In 
omni adversitate fortune infelicissimum genus est infortunii fuisse 
felicem et non esse.’” 


And Dante has had his imitators by the dozen. Thus 
Marino :— 
“Che non ha doglia il misero maggiore, 
Che ficordar la gioia entro il dolore.” 

“So Fortiguerra, quoted by Cary:—‘Rimembrare il ben perduto 
fa pid meschino lo presente stato.’ So Chaucer in the Troilus and 
Creseide :— 

‘ For of Fortune’s sharp adversite 
The worste kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperite, 
And it remember when it passéd is.’ 


‘‘ Homer’s Penelope is Popishly sententious to this effect, that pleasure 
past supplies a copious theme, for many a dreary thought, and many a 
doleful dream. Malesherbes has said in French, what Mr. Tennyson 
has memorably Englished :— 

‘——— This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, is remembering happier things.’” 


And so on with many an apt quotation. 

There is one trick which Mr. Jacox affects very much, 
and that is of referring to books not by their titles, but as 
in the play “‘ or” in the novel, e. g. 

‘‘Maynard in the play, speaks of himself as almost 
thirty,” It is not every reader who can tell in what play 
the character of Maynard occurs, and we whose reading is 
less omnivorous than that of Mr. Jacox cannot enlighten 
them. 

We have previously said that we do not rate Mr. Jacox 
style of writing very high. It is in fact a mere literary 
tour de force, which somewhat palls on us with frequent 
reiteration. We must, however, thankfully notice the 
improvement in his books: rather less discursiveness, less 
tendency to run over into streams of copious notes, and 
above all a greater leaning to historical facts and standard 
works, and less addiction to trashy novels. In time we 
really hope for some valuable work from Mr. Jacox, which 
may not only serve to amuse for a few passing minutes, 
but to instruct and edify as well. 


La Voix de l’Alsace. Par Emite Wenp.iNnG, Paris: 
A. Ghio. 


This little pamphlet is a very surprising work to proceed 
from a Frenchman’s pen. We shall not stay to point out 
a good deal on which we differ toto celo from the writer, 
but congratulate him on showing so clearly that he has 
the courage of his convictions. M. Wendling, though 
assuredly he has no love for the Prussians, both sees and 
admires the admirable discipline, and the many other good 
points, which enabled them to carry out with such cruel 
success their long-planned invasion of France. He is 
strongly in favour of a provisicnal government, because 
his countrymen are not sufficiently instructed as yet to 
choose one definitively. He cries aloud for popular educa- 
tion, and for the extinction of that mad thirst for military 
glory, which has helped so greatly to destroy France, and 
of which so much is owing—though M. Wendling does not 
mention this--to no less a personage than M. Thiers 





himself. It is, indeed, a hopeful sign when we see go 
intelligent a writer as M. Wendling giving vent to these 
ideas :— 

“Tl faut ne plus aspirer a l’éclat sinistre de la gloire militaire 
Rocroi, Rosbach, Iéna, Waterloo, Solferino et Sedan, faut-il d’autre: 
noms pour nous convaincre combien cette gloire est inconstante? §j 
nous persévérons dans l’ancienne route, nous verrons l’histoire ¢ 
répéter, nous remporterons de nouveau de grandes victoires et nous 
essuierons de terribles défaites. Et quelle en sera la conséquence? 
Beaucoup de gloire, beaucoup de honte et surtout beaucoup de sang! 
Et puis, Frangais, vous qui avez la réputation d’étre la nation la plus 
valeureuse de toutes, n’oubliez pas qu’avec la marche du temps la 

erre change complétement de caractére. La furia francese commence 
a perdre sa valeur. L’avenir appartient 4 la science et le succés aux 
calculateurs. La guerre ne sera plus qu’un probléme gigantesque et 
l’esprit le plus mathématique remportera la victoire. Voila ce que je ne 
puis assez mettre 4 cceur 4 nos guerriers. Généraux, capitaines, 
officiers de l’armée francaise, braves et infortunés défenseurs. de la 
République, voulez-vous marcher 4 la victoire dans la seule guerre qu 
nous attende? Eh bien, étudiez! 

«Il faut, ai-je encore dit, nous faire aimer des peuples, au lieu de 
nous en faire hair, et enfin rechercher la paix, toujours la paix et rien 
que la paix. Par sa position géographique, la France sera toujours 
appelée 4 jouer un grand réle dans le monde. Si donc elle veut 
s’acquitter dignement de son role, elle devra profiter de son influence 
pour le bien-étre et le progrés des autres pays, car au progrés seul 
appartient la couronne. Mais la source la plus certaine du progris, 
c’est la paix; pour devenirla grande nation, il faut donc que now 
soyons d’abord la plus pacifique de toutes. 


We must add that, in addition to many other merits, asa 
writer, M. Wendling possesses a virtue which is indeed 
scarce one even amongst the best French authors. If he 
quotes a passage from English, or German, he invariably 
quotes correctly. 


The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy; or, the 
Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia. 
By Greorce Raw inson, M.A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History at Oxford and Canon of Canterbury. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


It is unnecessary at this date to remind our readers of 
Professor Rawlinson’s family claims and personal qualifi 
cations to write the histories of the monarchies of the 
East. As the brother of Sir Henry Rawlinson he has hal 
singular attractions to his theme, and singular advantages 
in the composition of it. And these alone would render 
him familiar beyond most of his fellows with the recent 
discoveries connected with his subject ; whilst from the 
bent of his own university studies, and the labour he has 
devoted to the elucidation and illustration of Herodotus 
he might be presumed to be fully versed in the knowledge 
and comprehension of the ancient sources of Orientil 
History. Thus qualified generally for a task which in his 
“Five Great Monarchies” he might be almost said 
have completed, he now essays to put a sort of coping 
stone to his structure in writing the History of an Eastem 
Empire, that still stood in need of a historian; and,™ 
doing so, contributes to the Ancient History of the Wes! 
also a chapter or two, that it has hitherto lacked ; to w4 
those which recount the successful obstruction interpo 
by Parthia and its rulers to Roman dreams of univers® 
Empire ; those which fill in the shading of those broad 
outlines which heretofore we have dimly traced in sketches 
of the Roman Republic and Empire, and vaguely imag! 
from the allusion of contemporary poets such as Horace 
and Virgil. As yet and until now the average scholat 
conceives of the Parthian as a figure ever in retreat, indulg- 
ing in a stray shaft as he vanishes from view, and inspiring 
a dread rather arising out of his fugitive manner of warla® 
than out of a clear conception of his territorial and phys! 
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resources. In an octavo volume of 430 pages Professor 

Rawlinson works out, as his title-page accurately sets 
forth, the Geography, and History, and Antiquities of 
Parthia, and this not in the manner of a formal chronicler 
or meagre annalist, but with the reflection and research 
of a philosophical historian. We do not say the theme is 
in its nature one of sustained interest. Oriental dynasties 
repeat their features so servilely in the majority of suc- 
cessors to the seat of sovereign power ; but, where the annals 
of Parthia admit of it, the Professor's historical powers 
will be found quite equal to the demands of his subject ; 
and in point of lucidity, just discrimination of matter, and 
comprehensive grasp he comes up to, if he does not surpass, 
his already approved character as a historian. In the 
work before us no lights that might be thrown upon Par- 
thian history from ancient chronology, numismatics, or 
architecture have been neglected, and the volume is one 
which will either serve as a separate whole fora reader, 
who undertakes the subject “ per se,” or be the connecting 
link between Ancient East and West, and as such a 
volume of special interest to the historial student. To 
such it presents the history of a semi-barbarian power 
aggrandising and consolidating itself to such strength, that 
it arrested at the “‘ ne plus ultra ’’ of the Euprates that 
boundless craving for universal empire, which at another 
“ancient river,” the Rhine, met an effectual obstacle, in 
the defeats of Varus, recorded by Tacitus. 

But we must see, under Professor Rawlinson’s guidance, 
and within our narrow limits, what this powef was in its 
origin and its development, as to both of which ancient 
authorities have for the most part vouchsafed us merely 
fragmentary information. ‘Parthia proper,” as defined 
by our historian, nearly corresponded to the modern pro- 
vince of Khorasan. ‘It will have extended from about 
Damaghorn (long. 54° 10°) upon the West, to the Herirud 
upon the East, and have comprised the modern districts of 
Damaghorn, Shah-tud, Sebzawar, Nishapur, - Sen 
Shebri-no, and Tersheez. Its length from Kast to West 
will have been about 300 miles, and its average width 
about 100 or 120. It will have contained an area of about 
33,000 square miles, being thus about equal in. size to 
Ireland, Bavaria, or Saint Domingo.”—P.5. The bhatge 
of this district is described as a series of distinct erential 
ranges having between them fertile latitudinal valleys, we 
watered and not deficient in beauty. By the great secret 
of systematic irrigation, the dwellers in it at the present 
date enjoy a valuable pasturage, and there is reason to 
believe that of old it was a productive and much coveted 
region. Not at all densely wooded, it yielded its peculiar 
timber and fruit trees, and. no inconsiderable wealth in 
animal, vegetable, and mineral productions. The countries 
that bounded it were neither so self sustained, nor so meet 
for breeding hardy watfiors, and so it was that by degrees 
4 people, whose original area was so inconsiderable, came, 
im the course of centuries to the first position among 
onental nations. Not, however, without long ages of 
obscurity. We first find them a tribe of apparently Scythic 
ongin, habits, and antecedents, under the rule and dominion 
of Persia. Disguised by Persian habits, which they affec- 
ted, it is shewn by the cast of their names, language, and 
manners, that they belonged to a Turanian, and a non- 
“flan stock, though the period of their settlement in Parthia 
8 wrapt in mist. Continuing subject to Persia till its 
fonquest by Alexander the Great, their strong anti-Hellenic 
eeling impelled them to revolt from the rule of the 

tleneide, and in their first leader, Arsaces, a Bactrian, or 





a Scythian, or a Parthian, according to diverse accounts, 


began the long list of Arsacide, amongst whose chief 


representative names those of Phraates, Mithridates, and 
Tiridates, are best known to historic fame. It was 
Arsaces II. (or Tiridates as he was called, before he 
succeeded his brother) who consolidated the monarchy 
wrested from Persia by Arsaces I., but the first considerable 
monarch was Mithridates I., who between 174 and 136 B.c. 
annexed to Parthia the provinces of Bactria, Media 
Magna, and Elymais. Under him, too, the Parthian 
monarchy assumed a constitution which Gibbon regarded 
as a lively image of the European feudal system, and it is 
certainly curious to note the institution of Vistaxce or Vice- 
roys, as well as other points of both likeness and unlike- 
ness. One singular characteristic of the Parthian Empire 
of the date of Mithridates I. was the anomaly of indepen- 
dent Greek towns in its midst. The Parthian monarchs 
affected the title of Phil Hellene on their coins, but Mr. 
Rawlinson shews that this policy diminished the unity of 
the Empire, from its tendency to harbour in-dwellers of 
Syro-Macedonian proclivities, and in later times of Roman 
Sympathies.—P. 89. The first Mithridates appears to 
have earned his title of ‘‘Great,’’ for in moral as well as 
military and statesmanlike qualities, he was greatest of all 
Parthian monarchs. With his son Phraates II.,a prince of 
lesser calibre, but of considerable military achievements, 
and of sufficient subtlety and tenacity of purpose to succeed 
in crushing his adversary, Antiochus Sidetes, by a plot 
which anticipated the Sicilian Vespers’ and ended in a 
massacre little short of extermination, Mithridates may 
be said to furnish a seasonable relief to the average 
monotony of Arsacid biography. Artabanus II., who 
succéeded Phraates, met a speedy fate in a vain 
endeavour to stem the Massagetic invasion; but his son, 
Mithridates II. succeeded in driving back the Scythian 
horde, and also engaged in an aggressive war against 
Armenia, of which history does not definitely record the 
results. It was not long after this war that Parthia was 
first brought in contact with Rome, by the proposal of 
Mithridates to cement with it an alliance offensive and 
lefensive, although for some time to come the relations 
tween the Mistress of the World and one of her future 
pressors were only distant and formal. Between 
Mithridates If. and one Sametrices, an octogenarian 
monarch who had spent his years in Egyptian bondage, 
there s¢6ms to have been a gap of monarchs, and it was 
ing’s son and successor, Phraates III., who made an 
with Pompey the Great, assisting him, after 
ian fashion, by fermenting revolt in Armenia, while 
Pompey was attacking its king, Tigranes. Pompey, how- 
evet, had no mind to cultivate Phraates over much, and 
their relations were those of alternate snubbing and 
hectoring, until at length Phfaates was murdered by his 
son and successor, Mithridates III., who recovered to 
Parthia the province of Gordyene. It was this Mithridates, 
who, after winning favour by military emprise, forfeited it 
by severe administration at home. Banished and sup- 
planted by his brother Orodes, he sought aid from the 
Roman proconsul of Syria. A lukewarm support threw 
him on his own resources, and these failing, he had to sur- 
render at discretion to his usurping brother, who to quote the 
words of Justin,—* plus hostem quam fratrem cogitars "’- 
had Mithridates executed as atraitor. The reign of Orodes 
was momentous in the world’s history. With it are 
associated the defeat of Crassus, the capture of the 
Roman Standard, the settlement of the captive colony 
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Horace commemorated in such burning words. This 
disastrous campaign began with a weakness and delay on 
the part of Rome which bred contempt in the subtle and 
observant Parthian. By the time of the second invasion, 
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touching which we find fuller particular chapters at p, 420, 
in the concluding chapter. In this campaign the Parthians 
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From “ Bleak House"—Household Edition.) 


in 53 B.c., the Proconsul’s Eastern allies were beginning 
to lose faith in the Roman army, and, amidst the frequent 
and various excuses of the Roman apologists, the student 
of history discerns little else than the incompetency of the 
confident and ill-advised sexagenarian leader. Against 


met the Romans with an extraordinary preponderance ol 
| cavalry, a fortunate accident, which tended, with other 
causes, to precipitate the retreat of the foe. With vexatious 
| clouds of light armed horse, and a compact body of heavy- 
armed cavalry to boot, Parthia far outmatched the light- 
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speared Roman invader; and this put a finishing-touch to | writing, ‘since,’ he said, with pointed allusion to the bad faith of 
the mischief begun by the treacheries of the false ally, Pompey, ao ee are not very apt to remember your engage 
Abgarus, in the crushing defeat of the Battle of the Belik. oo ae for the drawing up of the formal 
ADS —~,.. ‘ : ; . instruments, Crassus and his officers were induced to mount upon 
The exhaustless missiles of the Parthian, “ discharged aS | horses furnished by the Parthians, who had no sooner seated the pro 
incessantly as they fell back as when they rode forward,” consul on his steed than they proceeded to hurry him forward, with the 
puzzled and dispirited the Roman legionary. In vain did = a s carrying him off to their camp. The Roman 
Publius, the young and gallant son of Crassus, attempt a officers too the alarm, and resisted. Octavius snatched a sword from 
pets rf Lafas £ wre let ef a Parthian, and killed one of the grooms who was hurrying away 
Gyersion with a picked force, wile 1 numbered a CNOSEN | Crassus. A blow from behind stretched him on the ground lifeless. A 
band of Gallic cavalry. The Parthian archers captured or | general mélée followed, and in the confusion Crassus was killed, 
killed the whole detachment ; and the blow was in a great one ane his own side, and with his own consent, or by the 

. a a Parthian, is uncertain. The army learning the fate . 
measure reiterated when the Parthian squadrons concen. | 5#"4 of 4 Parthian, is uncertain. The army learning the fate of their 
tl ly the ‘n body, till tl : f general, with but few exceptions, surrendered. Such as sought to 
trated themselves on the main body, till then unaware OI | escape under cover of the approaching night, were hunted down by the 
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(From “ Bleak House"—Household Edition.) 


the failure and fate of Publius. When the night divided _Bedouins, who served under the Parthian standard, and killed almost 
toaman. Of the entire army which had crossed the Euphrates, con 


~~ ants, with the issue barely doubtful, Crassus sistin of above 0,000 men, not more than a fourth returned One 
a aa a ee er 
could oo Pha Peni fle eo ° vag val y = ec in a e eats of oe gens bps r ne nest r€ Oo panes ois 
. § a siege, especially a siege Dy Cavairy, smpire, where they _intermarrie¢ with native wives, and became sub 
which would have been, Mr. Rawlinson notes, ridiculously missive Parthian subjects.”—P. 172. 
incomplete, the Roman soldiers were too dispirited and Though Orodes did not make the most of his victory, 
distrustful, and a hasty night march was attempted towards the blow to Roman prestige was sore and lasting, and it 
the Armenian hills. Overtaken and beset by Surénas, contributed to enhance the fame of the Parthian monarchy, 
Crassus was inveigled into a parley. | and a forced respect for it in the estimation of the Romans. 
Pe ae Bw was received with apparent honour, and terms were To be sure, one immediate result was a jealousy of 
ged; but Surénas required that they should be at once reduced to | Surénas on the part of his sovereign Orodes, and internal 
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differences no doubt contributed to check the tide and 
elatement of victory. It might have been a reverse for 
Parthia had Orodes had to contend with Julius Ceesar, to 
whom the Parthian war was assigned in the year of his 
murder, B.c., 44. Then might Ovid’s line have been anti- 
cipated, “ Parthe, dabis poenas! Crassi, gaudete, sepulti,” 
but it must be confessed that, though Ventidius ended the 
dream of Parthian, annexation on the West by his victory 
over Pacorus, the son of Orodes, the perpetual attempts of 
the Romans to retrieve their prestige failed of full success. 
Marc Antony’s campaign, after giving him a full experience 
of the treachery of Eastern auxiliaries, ended in a retreat 
whose disasters were unparalleled in the military annal’ of 
Rome. Media and Armenia asserted their independence 
with the assistance of Phraates, the parricidal son and 
successor of Orodes ; and it was by diplomacy rather than 
force of arms that in B.c. 20 Augustus Cesar obtained from 
Phraates the long-craved ‘captured standards,” and 
succeeded in impressing upon the Parthian potentate a 
respect which was mutual. This Phraates appears to 
have been a soldier and sovereign equal to his sire in 
ability and generalship, and his successors succeeded in 
holding their own against Rome until the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus, a century and a half after Phraates’ death. 
Thenceforth the inherent seeds of deterioration began to 
ripen and germinate. Roman emperors pared and cur- 
tailed the annexed outskirts of Parthia. In the end, how- 
ever, it wss not from Rome that the blow came which 
humbled Parthia, and terminated the glories of the Arsacid 
dynasty. The new and native Sassanian dynasty of 
Persia, of Persia so long crushed and tributary, rose up 
under Artaxerxes the Ist in A.D. 226, and overthrowing the 
Arsacid kings, established a rule which subsisted for more 
than four centuries to come, and under which it is difficult 
to distinguish Persians from Parthians. We cannot say 
that the annals of Parthia retain their absorbing interest 
after the days of Orodes and his son, and yet there is much 
to note in a monarchy which approved itself hardiest and 
most self-reliant amidst Eastern nations, and one which, 
owing to its indwelling Greek cities perhaps, had so many 
marks of Western civilisation. 


The concluding chapters of Mr. Rawlinson’s history of 
the Parthian monarchy give an able though rapid sketch of 
their progress in architecture and ornamental art, as well 
as of their manners and customs. So far as the Parthian 
architecture of the Arsacid period can be distinguished 
from that of the Alexandrian period before it and the 
Sassanian after it, it was rather massive and solid than 
elegant and graceful, though friezes and cornices of the 
Palace-Temple at Hatra claim to be excepted from this 
general impression. The extant bas-reliefs on the great 
Rock of Behistan, and elsewhere are decidedly heavy; 
and the general impression formed from a survey of the 
ornaments, personal decorations, &c., figured in this 
volume and in Mr. Loftus’ Chaldea and Susiana jtstifies 
a low estimate of Parthian esthetics. That in their 
manners and customs, whether in reference to war, peace, 
or religious observances, there were many things highly 
calculated to subserve the consolidation and duration of an 
empire so long considerable will be seen from the last or 
23rd chapter. The Parthians were neither narrow in 
politics nor intolerant of religious differences. They were 
far less effeminate than other Asiatic monarchies. On the 
whole, though tinged with barbarism in their resort to 
mutilation of vanquished enemies, and in their addiction to 
over-indulgence in their cups, they cannot be said to 





present nearly so marked a difference from Greek or Roman 
civilisation as might have been expected from their sur. 
roundings and associations. 

That Professor Rawlinson has written this history with 
skill, tact, and fairness will be acknowledged by all quali. 
fied readers. The illustrations from coins and published 
works impart an interest over and above, as well as cognate 
to, the letter-press. And we have ‘no doubt that the 
History of the Sixth Monarchy will, through this volume, 
become a far more clearly conceived piece of Oriental 
history, and one which will be read and referred to with 
profit as a supplement to the annals of Greece and Rome. 


Bleak House. By Cnartes Dickens. Household 
Edition. Chapman and Hall. 


This, one of the most powerful, but not, it must be 
confessed, one of the most popular, of the wonderful 
stories of Charles Dickens, has lately been completed in 
the very cheap form in which Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
are bringing out the works of our deeply-lamented novelist. 
It is not, of course, our intention to attempt any criticism 
of a Work so familiar to every one of our readers, and we 
shall merely say that, while the type of this edition is all 
that could be wished, the not unimportant matter of illus- 
tration has been, on the whole, well cared for. We give 
two specimens of the full-page cuts, which, as we might 
expect, are more highly finished than the numerous smaller 
engravings to be found scattered throughout the letter- 
press, but we are inclined to think that some of the smaller 
ones are superior in design to the large pictures. That 
they are of very unequal merit it must be allowed, but in 
many of them Mr. F. Barnard has shown how thoroughly 
he has entered into both the humour and the pathos, 
without a large share of which no artist could, with the 
smallest hope of success, attempt to delineate any of the 
characters in a work written by Charles Dickens. 


The Soul’s Legend. By Dora Greenwe tt. 
and Co. 


Miss Greenwell is a writer with whom we are always 
pleased to meet. Whatever she writes is invariably 
marked with freshness and vigour of thought, and graceful 
originality of treatment ; and there is a peculiar tinge of 
mysticism which ¢olours all her works, which is by no 
means unattractive. We should, however, like to see her 
concentrate her powers a little more, and instead of con- 
tinually giving us a series of slightly constructed poems, 
produce a work of greater length and importance. 

“The Soul’s Legend” is novel in form, and consists 
partly of short and musical poems in ballad metre, and 
partly of rhythmical prose, arranged in stanzas and verses 
of an Eastern cast. A graceful prelude recalls, we imagine 
designedly, the melody and rhythm of Shelley's familiar 
** Skylark,” as a brief quotation will show. 

** The bird sang clear at morn, 
It singeth clear at eve, 
Its breast hath felt the thorn, 


How oft the rose’s scorn, 
And oft her love, hath made the sweet bird grieve. 


Strahan 


And if its music brings 
Most gladness or most grief, 
Or if it truly sings 
To give its wound relief 
I know not; but its song is broken, sweet and brief. 


Full oft to me at close 
Of Autumn eve it sings ; 
No light wind stirs the rose ; 
The air is full of wings 
Unseen, and in the grass a sound of hidden springs. 
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The legend of the red-breast, which as narrated by Miss 
Greenwell in graceful verse, is much the same as the 
legend of the cross-bill told by Longfellow, but the Welsh 
legend which is prefixed to itis newtous. The bird is 
said to fly daily to a land of spirits of evil and fire, bear- 
ing in his bill a drop of water to quench the flame. So 
near to the burning stream does he fly that his feathers 
are scorched by it, and hence he is named “ Bron-rhuddyn,”’ 
or “ breast-burned.” 

“Intimations " contains a singularly prosaic phrase, 
somewhat too obviously put in for the sake of rhyme in 
the opening stanza. 

‘* Now that I near the land 
Of blessedness, all mute 
Things unbeloved, with bland 
And loving looks, salute 
My gaze; methinks the brute 
Puts on an aspect grand.” 


Notwithstanding this, the poem reminds us a good deal in 
its tone and structure of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and the last 
lines show that strong feeling of religious fervour which is 
so marked a characteristic of all Miss Greenwell writes— 


‘“‘Is't morn or ev’ning? Spring 
Or autumn lingering ? 
Is’t listening now, or speech ? 
All things in easy reach 
Together lie, and Nature stands at gaze 
On inner joy intent, 
With lifted finger bent, 

To warn or beckon, in her sweet amaze 
Of calm astonishment ; 

As when a skilled musician, well content 
To catch the plausive murmur round him, gleans 
The harvest of the moment, while he leans 
O’er his loved instrument. 

No more I seek in part 
To know or prophesy ; 

Unto a mighty heart 
Drawn close, the worlds flit by. 

The part breathes through the whole, 
Life kindles in the clod, 

And Nature wins her soul, 

And earth its God ! 


But, if we make any further extracts, we shall have quoted 
nearly the whole of Miss Greenwell’s pretty little volume, 
and we take our leave of her, hoping soon to meet her 
again, and with a somewhat more extended volume of 


poetry. 


Contes de Cantorbery Traduits en Vers Francais de 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Par le Chevalier de CuaTrecain. 
3 vols. London, Pickering. 


A translation of “‘ King Lear” by M. de Chatelain, was 
noticed, not long ago, in these pages, and received what 
in our opinion it thoroughly merited in the shape of hearty 
appreciation. We have since then received what may be 
considered the magnum opus of the translator, that is to 
Say, the Canterbury Tales. With reference to this latter 
work, we must protest most strongly, as we were compelled 
to do some time ago, in the case of another of M. de 
Chatelain’s works, against the invectives which he hurls 
against those who have reviewed his books unfavourably. 
We must allow it that it cannot be anything, but very 
trying to be informed by a critic so ludicrously ignorant of 
French versification, that assurance is perfectly allowable, 
that “ cités ” (cities) is not allowable as a rhyme to “ cités” 
the past participle of the verb citer. We are, therefore, 
disposed to make considerable allowance for M. de 

lain’s indignation, but at the same time it is very 





clear to us, that his fame could not be lessened by pre- 
sumptuonts criticisms of this kind, whilst it must almost 
inevitably be so, by the way in which he resents the attacks 
made on his translations. If we were to allow our own 
feelings to get the better of our candid judgment, we might 
be inclined to endeavour to find fault with one who 
is so impatient under criticism. We must, however, 
confess that there is very much more to admire than to 
blame in these translations. It will be obvious to every 
one who has read ten lines of Chaucer, that his poems 
would appear in a French dress with more fitness than 
any other English poet whom we could name, and conse- 
quently we are by no means surprised to find in these 
Contes de Cantorbery, not only the magnum opus of M. de 
Chatelain, but, at the same time, his chef d’euvre. It is 
abundantly clear that this production has been a labour of 
love to the translator, and that he has bestowed much time 
and no small amount of labour and research in making 
himself acquainted with all that our best authors have 
written concerning Chaucer, and with the most approved 
readings of doubtful passages. 


As far as was possible, M. de Chatelain has endeavoured 
to translate Chaucer verse by verse, but in two instances, 
namely, in the “‘ Tale of Melibceus,”’ and in “‘ The Persones 
Tale,” he has thought it advisable to change Chaucer's 
English prose into French verse. We were at first dis- 
posed to regard this innovation with little favour, but the 
success which has crowned the translator's efforts in either 
case, and the very plausible reason which he affords us for 
making the alteration when he says that he did not think 
that modern French prose was well adapted as a vehicle 
in which to convey to his countrymen what he calls the 
‘‘naive bonhomie de Chaucer, et du quatorzi¢me siécle,”’ 
have at last convinced us that it was from no presumptuous 
idea of trying to improve on the Father of English poetry 
that the alteration was adopted. 


To enable our readers to judge of the fidelity to the 
original with which M. Chatelain has executed a task 
that can have been by no means an easy one, we will give 
a specimen from the Tale of Melibceus in the original and 
in M. Chatelain’s French. 


“Al” quod dame Prudence, “ ye saye youre wille and as yow likith ; 
but in noon caas in the world a man ne schulde nought doon outrage 
ne excesse for to venge him. For Cassidore saith, as evel doth he 
that avengith him by outrage, as he that doth the outrage. And there- 
fore ye schul venge you after the ordre of right, that is to sayn, by the 
lawe, and nought by excesse, ne by outrage. And also if ye wile venge 
yow of the outrage of youre adversaries, in other manner than right 
comaundeth, ye synnen.” 


“Oh!” fit Dame Prudence, ‘Oui, vous avez pouvoir 
Parler comme il vous plait, mais vous avez beau dire, 
En aucun cas, entendez-vous, Messire, 
Un homme quand il est Il’esclave du devoir 
Ne doit rendre jamais outrage pour outrage. 
Cassiodore dit, et lui c’était un sage : 
‘Pour se venger du mal, celui qui fait le mal 
Commet un péché capital.’ 
Donc vous ne devriez mettre aux pieds cet adage, 
Mais vous devriez, croyez-moi, 
Ne vous venger que par la loi, 
Car si vous persistez a venger cet outrage, 
Par un accés, 4 froid, de rage, 
De la vertu faisant trop bon marché 
Vous vous perdez, vous faites un péché. 


We can only add that the illustrations by P. H. 
Calderon are, as our specimens will prove, of no small 
merit, and that the type is all that could be desired. 
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GERMANY. 





To the private grief of some of your own poets you owe 
some of the finest lyric effusions in the English language. 
From Milton’s “ Lycidas” to Tennyson's “‘ In Memoriam” 
there is no poem that touched the heart like these ‘‘ lamen- 
tations” for dead friends; and probably the great Laureate 
will have to rest his hopes of enduring fame on that beau- 
tiful series of wails. Germany has now something to 
match these: Friedrich Rickert, at the end of 1833 and 
at the beginning of 1834, lost two of his children at the 
tender ages of three and a half and four and a half, and he 




















“ Le souper fut joyeux, chacun but I'ale forte 
A qui mieux mieux.” 


(From Chatelain'’s Contes de Cantorbery.”) 


poured forth his paternal grief in a series of lyrics, which, 
as he refused to parade his private feelings before the 
public, have only lately been published as a posthumous 
volume, under the title of ‘‘ Kindertodtenlieder’’ (Songs on 
Dead Children), Frankfort-on-the-Main, Sauerlander. 
German poetry contains nothing more natural, tender, and 
true, and, therefore, more beautiful than these lyrics. I 
wish I could do justice to one of them by a metrical 
version, but, not having time or ability for such a task, I'll 
follow the example of the French, who, in quoting poetry, 





generally give a literal prose translation. Here, then, ig a 
specimen— 


“I loved thee, my little daughter, and now that I have buried thee, | 
reproach myself with not having loved thee even more, 

I loved thee more, much more, than I cared to show thee. 

Too rarely did my stern silence bestow on thee marks of love. 

I loved thee dearly, ah, so dearly, even when I scolded thee ; 

What of love I owe thee be it twice repaid thee now. 

Too often ’neath the reproof was hidden my paternal love. 

I already looked to the fruit without rejoicing in the blossom. 

Oh, had I known how soon the wind was to scatter the blossom, 

I would have done for my child all that her little heart desired. 

But I made thee do my bidding, and thou didst it at my request. Thou 
— the bitter draught. How do I repent it now, because I said, 

rink! 
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“ Avisant que la porte était un peu fendue 
Dans cette fente il glissa |'@il. 


(From Chatelain’s “‘ Contes de Cantorbery.”) 


Thy lips, closed in the agony of death, opened at my command ; 

Ah, but to prolong the struggle wast thou made to drink. 

But thou, already a prey to death, wouldst still caress thy father ; 

Thy breaking eyes, they glanced at him; thy dying little hands would 
stroke him. 

And what did the stroking hand tell me, when speech already failed 
thee? That thou forgivest the want of sense which, with good 
intention, tormented thee. 

And now I beg of thee to forgive each harsh word ; the words which 
menaccd thee thou wilt have forgotten there, or knowest how to con- 
strue them.” 


Has parental grief and tenderness ever found truet 
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expression? Well might Riickert’s biographer, Beyer, 
say of him that as a lyric poet he takes rank with Goethe 
alone. 

« Erlebnisse einer Mannesseele " (Experiences of a Man's 
Soul), Stuttgart, Cotta, is the title of a little volume which 
is at this moment creating no small sensation in the 
educated circles of Berlin. It is edited by Berthold Auer- 
bach, the great novelist, who says, “I have added nothing 
but the title. Terse in form, noble and mature as regards 
its contents, these pages, according to my own conviction, 
will be of permanent value in German literature.’ The 
anonymous author is generally supposed to be a well- 
known and highly-esteemed politician (the man, I believe, 











“ Une autrefois des rochers fur la cime, 
Elle tremblait des eaux en regardant l‘abime.” 


(From Chatelain's “ Contes de Cantorbery.”) 


whose name has been lately on everyone’s lips throughout 
the German empire, and whose last speech in the Imperial 
Parliament on the share swindle has again produced a 
Powerful effect. Instead of reviewing his book, however, I 
shall let him speak for himself :— 


- ‘eaunched for the sources of man’s sufferings, and from the fortunes 
mined uals I was drawn on deeper and deeper to seek for the 
onlane causes which destroy so many chances of happiness and 
Lue wh sorrow and disappointment. The number of those in need of 
~ ‘h om an honest desire might have helped, went on increasing ; 
Wi © power of the individual became more and more inadequate. 

United exertions many sources of misery might be stopped up. 
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This drove me to an association with kindred minds, and I soon found 
myself in the midst of my new activity, which had a universal aim; 
but, not satisfied with having ascertained the evil, I put my shoulder to 
the wheel and acted. There, too, I met with many who were only 
studying their own private advantages. The ambitious pursued their 
schemes ; the vain, in small circles, pressed forward te the head; and 
mean selfishness calculated its profit. My contempt of imaginary 
woes and blessings protected me from every nearer contact with those 
men. The share I took was not a mere amusement to me, no prepara- 
tion for an ulterior aim; but I looked upon my toils as belonging to the 
task which my heart had chalked out for me. Unsought, public atten- 
tion was directed towards me, and however my retired habits kept me 
aloof from men, tokens of personal esteem were heaped upon me from 
without. In the streets the number of people who bowed to me 
increased, looks of sympathy met my eye, and small services were 
rendered me by total strangers; at public meetings I was listened to 
with respect, and the newspapers, too, occupied themselves frequently 
enough with what I did and spoke. Involuntarily I had become a lion of 
the day, and however uncomfortable it made me, I could not but 
submit to the attention with which the easily-moved crowd of a capital 
presses forward to the much-talked-of man.” 

**Napoleon III.,” by Heinrich von Sybel (Bonn, Max 
Cohen, and Sohn) has just left the press. The little 
volume contains, with slight improvements and additions 
two lectures delivered by the eminent historian at Cologne, 
on the 1st and 8th ult. This is not a “ Life” of the late 
emperor, but a brief sketch of his reign traced by the able 
hand of the historian, not the biographer. It partakes, 
therefore, more of the political than of the biographical, 
though, of course, the emperor's early education and 
character are touched upon. The sketch thus presented 
to the reader may, under these circumstances, be one- 
sided, but it cannot be charged with partiality, or rather it 
must be pronounced to be impartial, or as the author calls 
it, “objective” in its treatment, at least as regards the 
man and his aims. Sybel plainly tells us at the outset, 
“If it were for nought else, his policy towards Germany 
alone would secure me against overrating the late 
emperor. On the other hand, I am personally under great 
obligations to him for his most liberal-minded opening to 
me of the Paris archives for my historical researches. In 
my conversations with him on various occasions I con- 
vinced myself of his intellectual superiority and of the 
engaging amicability of his personal intercourse ; nobody, 
therefore, can be less inclined than I am to cast a stone 
on his memory.” The author is of opinion that in his 
‘‘Les Idées Napoléoniennes” the emperor openly and 
candidly enough had laid down his political system, which 
he subsequently carried out to the letter, and says, that if 
the French have since wondered at, and complained of 
his acts they can, at least, not reproach him with having 
deceived them. He praises that work, too, for the 
lucidity and precision of its style, and for the correct views 
with which it abounds on the modern condition of things. 
Speaking of the state of French literature during the 
emperor's reign, he says, ‘in the opinion of German 
authorities the ancient glory of French physics is said to 
have greatly declined in the second empire; in the pro- 
vince of the historical sciences no such falling off is to be 
perceived, whether we look to the depth and accuracy of 
research or to the intelligent penetration and elegance of 
diction.” And in a subsequent passage referring to the 
decidedly preponderant tendency of the public mind towards 
the acquisition of wealth, Sybel is just enough to declare 
that it would be saying too much to designate Napoleon 
III. off-hand, as the author of the corruption and fri- 
volity which increascd with the growth of wealth; of 
these afflicting things, he adds, “the parliamentary age 
of Louis Philippe had already much to tell, and 
altogether the public morality of a nation must already 
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be in a sad condition if the evil example of some 
grandees of the court and the government can affect 
the mass of the people. Napoleon himself was in 
pecuniary matters careless and extravagant; that he 
accumulated no great treasures for himself and his selong- 
ings, facts have by this time irrefragably proved.” So far, 
then, our author is perfectly fair in his judgment of the late 
Emperor; he also frequently alludes to his good-natured 
disposition and other amiable qualities; whether he has 
been equally fair towards him in tracing his policy, it is 
not for me to say, nor is this the place to discuss that 
delicate point. But whether the author is right or wrong 
in thoroughly whitewashing Prussia, and throwing all the 
blame of the late war, so ruinous to France, upon 
Napoleon, whom he represents as, from the beginning of 
his reign, falling in with the wishes of the French in their 
hankering after the left banks of the Rhine, his little 
volume is pleasant reading, and the production of an able 
advocate. 

Riedel’s Club has again added to its well-earned laurels, 
by the performance on Palm Sunday of various compo- 
sitions by old masters, chief among them Giacomo Caris- 
simi’s Jephta. This is generally considered the composer's 
master-piece, and full justice was done to it by the solo- 
vocalists as well as by the choir, so ably conducted by 
Professor Riedel. Mademoiselle Gutzschbach, as Jephta’s 
daughter, displayed her fine soprano voice to the greatest 
advantage, and one of the best features of the evening, 
too, was Dr. Kratschman’s performance on the organ (that 
of the Nicolai Church at Leipsic, one of the most. powerful 
in Germany). He played Bach’s Toccata, Frescobaldi’'s 
Fuga, and some other beautiful pieces. Perhaps I may 
as well add that Cafissimi was born in 1604, at San 
Marino, and from 1628 to 1674 held the post of musical 
conductor at the Church of St. Apollinarius of the Ger- 
manic College at Rome. 


i 
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FRANCE. 








Arter M. Thiers—that is, every day increasingly the 
question—a Deluge? And if so—a Deluge of Petroleum? 
It is terrible, this uncertainty! Everything hanging thus 
upon the attenuated thread of that one old man’s life! It 
is the very sword of Damocles. Only—as it falls—there 
is really one man who might clutch it, had he but the 
energy, as he would certainly have the opportunity. That 
is, of course, the now head of the army, the only Marshal 
who came at all well out of the war, Marshal Macmahon. 
In the event of anything happening to the President of the 
Republic M. Grévy would have been a formidable rival to 
the Duke of Magenta, but the former by resigning in a 
huff the Presidential chair of the Assembly has, so far as 
can at present be judged, lost his opportunity. 

The Academy, in preparation for the coming season, has 
elected M. Camille Rousset Director, and M. le Comte 
d’Haussonville Chancellor. The former is the one who 
wil! have to pronounce, in the next annual public sitting, 
the discourse on the “ Prix de Vertu.” 

There has just passed away at a good old age M. 
Antoine Poirée, Inspector of Bridge and Commander of 
the Legion of Honour. 

There is also recently dead at Paris, M. Jal, eminent in 
a double sense, as a lexicographer and as the naval 


historiographer. 





Laurent Richard’s art collection has realised the enor. 
mous sum of one million four hundred thousand francs, 

M. Saint Mare Girardin’s death signalises another 
severe loss to the French Academy. His election to the 
enviable fauteuil was as far back as in 1844, so that he has 
been all but thirty years enrolled among the Immortals, 
until he has now in his seventy-second year passed over 
to the Majority. Scarcely any academician has passed 
away with more startling suddenness. It was only the 
other evening he made one at the festive board of the Duc 
d’Aumale, after the latter’s installation. It is only the 
other afternoon that he was presiding over the Assembly 
at Versailles, as a sort of stop-gap between the resignation 
of M. Grévy and the election of M. Buffet. Upon the 
latter occasion, in the midst of the hubbub so often pre. 
vailing in that ex-royal and imperial theatre, now a 
republican hall of legislature, a laugh was raised against 
the old pro-tem President Saint Marc Girardin, because he 
could not quite catch or comprehend upon the instant 
what was being said to him by one of the Secretaries. 
The noise drowned the communication, and it had to be 
written down, whereupon the Assembly, not very cour- 
teously or considerately, indulged in a rude burst of 
laughter. There can be little doubt about it, now, that 
the distinguished Academician was already at the time 
suffering from that tendency to apoplexy which has just 
carried him off with such startling abruptness. A sen- 
sation of giddiness on Wednesday sen'night induced him, 
while on a railway journey to Corbeil, where his son is 
sous-préfet, to get out at Morsang-sur-Seine. A day's 
repose there seemed to set him all right, but on this day 
last week an apoplectic seigure snatched him from life. 
Seventy-two years had elapsed since his birth in the first 
year of the century. He wags the favourite pupil in his 
day at the Collége Henri Quatre. At twenty-seven he was 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric at the Collége Louis le 
Grand. Already he was writing, even then, for the fournal 
des Débats. He was created a Councillor of State after 
the 1830 Revolution, and sueceeded Guizot as Professor 
at the Sorbonne. All but forty years ago—in 1834—he 
was elected a member of the ipgisature as Deputy for the 
Haute Vienne Department. n years later, that is, all 
but thirty years since, he was honoured with the enviable 
cordon blew of the Academy. As a writer he was chiefly 
remarkable as an essayist—his principal work being the 
“‘Essais de Littérature et de Morale.” For forty years 
together he was one of the most brilliant contributors to 
the Fournal des Débats. His articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes were sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
separate and collective republication. In the Noyember 
of 1869 Marc Girardin, as he was sometimes called, suc- 
ceeded Sainte Beuve as Editor of the ¥ournal des Savants. 
The death of the former is a source of sincere grief to the 
President of the Republic, who was united in sympathy to 
Saint Marc Girardin by the ties of a devoted friendship. 

The miscellaneous contributions of Victor Cherbuliez to 
the periodicals have been just collected together and 
published by Hachette. The auther, known already 
favourably by the general public as a novelist, will, thanks 
to this welcome volume be more widely appreciated as 4 
critic. Perhaps the most remarkable paper of all in the 
collection is the one on Lessing. He was a favourite of 
the late Emperor Napoleon III. Charmingly in this 
delightful paper it is said by the writer, ‘One day Nature 
wishing to prove that she could do something remarkable 
determined with simple good sense to make a perfect mam, 
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and created Lessing.” Yet this isthe man who, admirable 
writer as he was in his own special department, had the 
odd courage to become a poet without any knowledge of 
the divine folly, to affect erudition without any particular 
store of learning, to babble as a philosopher without any 
previous mastering of metaphysics, and to approve him- 
self a religious without first of all being a Christian. 

Recently at the Academy of Sciences M. Loewy was 
elected a member of the section of astronomy in the room 
of M. de Launay recently deceased. 

René Ménard, the director of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
has just published under the title of “ L’Art au Moyen 
Age” a succinct account of the state of architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting from classic times to the time of the 
renaissance. 

Jules Loisefeur has for some time past followed the path 
selected on the English side of the channel by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon—making a sort of speciality to himself in the way 
of so being on at any rate attempting to solve historical 
problems. His new book, published by Didier, is precisely 
ofthis character. In it he treats at some length upon the 
subject of the Death of Gabrielle d’Estrées. Documentary 
evidence, never before brought to light is here published 
with a sort of flourish of trumpets. According to this it 
would appear that the mistress of Henri Quartre died from 
obesity and not from poison as the popular imagination 
has supposed, and as both Sismondi and Michelet have 
fully believed, and believing have promulgated as history. 

Victor Hugo has declined the proffered honour of repre- 
senting Lyons. His reasons are explained at some length 
ina characteristic letter from Hauteville House, in which, 
after expressing his gratitude for the thought of bringing 
forward his name as a candidate, he says that to serve the 
good cause he thinks it better for him not to enter the 
present Assembly. The amnesty, pure and simple, he 
says, is what is wanted now. That amnesty is not to be 
expected from the present Assembly. It is only to be 
looked for from its successor. It will be better for him, 
therefore, to wait, particularly as every personal considera- 
tion, as he maintains, ought to disappear, as of no account, 
before the paramount interests of the Republic. 

Mortimer d’Oceagne has brought out at Hertzel’s a 
clever little book on Les Grandes Ecoles de France—a 
volume replete with interesting and valuable information. 

The Ampére Medal has just been awarded to Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, the inventor of the electric telegraph, in 
tecognition of his notable achievements in theoretical and 
applied physics by the Sociéte d’Encouragement. 

The vacant chair of M. Carafa has been allotted to M. 
Bazin by the Académie des Beaux Arts. 

Meisonniere, the most wonderful of microscopic painters, 

been nominated Chairman of the Committee of French 
Artists at the Vienna Exhibition. 

Among the guests at the Duc d’Aumale’s banquet on 
the morrow of his installation as a member of the Academy 
were—MM. Guizot, Mignet, De Broglie, and Duvergie de 
Hauraune. The President of the Republic had to send a 
letter of apology for his non-attendance. 
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MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 





. Art gives the excellent heliotype of an old woman read- 
ing, by that well-known engraver, A. H. Burr. It is called 
oman’s Rights,” and a wonderful deal of expression is 
Ninto the face. So much cannot be said for every 





part of the picture, as one of the hands looks almost as if 
it had been cut off. _‘* Roba di Roma,” an expression with 
which the story has made everybody familiar, is the title 
of another reproduction, Keeley Halsewell being the artist, 
whose life-like sketch of Jews, priests, and peasantry is 
extremely good. We fail to see the great beauty of 
Fontara’s statuette of Industry, which appeared in the last 
Industrial Exhibition. 

Aunt Fudy tells her nephews and nieces a touching 
story of the late war, called the “Old Railway Rug, illus- 
trated by F. Griset, and gives them that ever-welcome 
treat, a translation from Hans Christian Andersen. 

The Churchman's Family Magazine concludes its papers 
on Russia, and on the Tobacco Plantation. We are 
always glad to meet with a retrospective review of some 
old English writer, such as we find in this number, the 
subject being John Oldham. “ Loitering about a French 
Chateau,” is a pleasant glimpse of French country life. 

Little Folks has its usual collection of pictures, one of 
the prettiest being ‘‘ The Primrose Girl.” 





tt. 
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THE THEATRES. 


ADELPHI, 


Tue Easter novelty at this house is a melodrama 
called The Wandering $ew, and adapted from Eugéne 
Sue’s well-known novel, by Mr. Leopold Lewis. It is so 
long since we have read Sue’s story, that we are unable to 
say how far Mr. Lewis has departed from his original ; he 
has, however, selected one episode of the story only, and 
that one with which the wandering Jew has but little actual 
concern. The plot of the piece is of a decidedly vague and 
mysterious nature, and turns upon the schemes by which 
the confraternity of Jesuits endeavour to obtain possession 
of a vast inheritance which a French prototype of the well- 
known Mr. Thellusson has left to accumulate for the space 
of a hundred and fifty years, and then to be divided among 
those only of his surviving descendants who are present at 
the reading of his will on the thirteenth of February, 1832. 
The only living descendants at the time, who are also 
descendants of the Jew, are four in number: Gabriel, a 
young Jesuit missionary; Jacques, a spendthrift; and 
Rose and Blanche the daughters of an old general officer 
of the First Empire. The scheme, as elaborated by 
D’Aigrigny, the chief of the Jesuits in Paris, and one 
Rodin, a money-lender and secret agent of the brother- 
hood, is to prevent Jacques and the girls from being 
present at the final reading of the will, and so to bring 
about the devolution of the whole accumulated fortune on 
Gabriel, which would then, in conformity with his religious 
obligations become the property of the order of Jesuits. 
Jacques is arrested for non-payment of a promissory note 
given by him to Rodin. and the girls, who have journeyed 
to Paris under the protection of Dagobert, a bluff veteran 
of the old Guard, after various efforts to hinder and delay 
them, fail to arrive in time. The Wandering Jew, however, 
appears suddenly and reveals the existence of a codicil 
which postpones matters for three months. D’Aigrigny 
is killed in a duel by Dagobert, just as the wicked Abbé in 
The Dead Heart is killed by Landry, and before he dies 
stabs his co-conspirator Rodin; while a final tableau ex- 
hibits the satisfaction of the Jew with the ultimate triumph 
of virtue and defeat of vice. 
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The rambling incoherence of the story is redeemed by 
the admirable manner in which the piece is mounted and 
acted. The scenery, though happily containing no sen- 
sation, is appropriate and elegant, and a representation of 
the Carnival at Paris, gives rise to a capital ballet, though 
not without offences against good taste. The cast of the 
piece was remarkably strong, comprising the old Adelphi 
favourites, actors of the position of Mrs. Mellon and Mr. 
McIntyre, appearing in comparatively insignificant parts. 
But above all, the play affords an opportunity to Mr. 
Webster of which he took full advantage and who shone 
among his fellow actors 

* sicut inter ignes 
Luna minores.” 

As the crafty schemer Rodin, working out the plot of 
which he holds the threads with unflinching vigilance and 
determination, never daunted by obstacles, Mr. Webster 
was perfectly suited; and the result was one of the most 
finished and artistic bits of acting we have witnessed of 
late. Every detail of the part is carefully studied and 
thoroughly worked out, and even in such apparently 
simple actions as reading a document, or writing a letter, 
Mr. Webster showed a truthfulness to nature from which 
many actors might take a lesson. The mode in which 
Rodin, after having written his letter, takes up his blotting 
book, and then, suddenly recollecting himself, lays it down 
and dries up the ink with sand instead ; the careful way in 
which letters and documents are actually read and not 
repeated ; the cunning air with which, in one scene, Rodin 
while pretending to be absorbed in his book, yet keeps his 
ears open to the conversation which is going on around 
him, and the outburst at the end when Rodin turns the 
tables on his superior, D’Aigrigny, all showed the finish 
and thoroughness of the practised and consummate artist. 
We were sorry to see that many of the finer shades were 
thrown away on the audience, accustomed to stronger fare, 
but we counsel all those who wish to know whether the 
acting of the old days was really so superior to what we 
see now, as the laudatores temporis acti proclaim it to be, 
to go and watch narrowly Mr. Webster's working out of 
the part of Rodin, and then try and think if any of the 
younger generation of actors can compare with the veteran 
who has now sometime since celebrated his golden wed- 
ding, we wish it had been invariably so, in every sense of 
the epithet, with the dramatic goddess. Next to Mr. 
Webster comes Mr. Fernandez, who appears to far greater 
advantage as the old soldier Dagobert, than in younger 
parts, and acts with a great deal of force, while he has 
evidently made a careful study of the part. He should, 
however, modify his peculiar style of striding across the 
stage, which is more suited to a pedestrian walking a race, 
and endeavour to soften down a certain awkwardness of 
action to which he is prone. The villanous Jesuit priest 
is played by Mr. A. Glover, who suffers from an 
excess of zeal which leads him into exaggeration, Mr. Shore, 
absurdly dressed, played Jacques with due jauntiness, and 
Mr. McIntyre made the most of a small part as the lion- 
tamer, Morok. The comic portion was mainly supplied 
by Mr. B. Wright, whose somewhat hard style of humour 
was very popular. The ladies had but little todo. The 
sisters found pleasing representatives in Miss Murray and 
Miss Phillips. Mrs. Mellon, in a very small part, showed 
how much an experienced actress can do with slight 
materials, and Miss Hudspeth, always lively and bright, 
did all she had to do well. The Wandering Few, must be 
pronounced to be certainly an Adelphi success. 





We regret to hear that Miss Farren has been obliged 
to take a short period of rest. She looked ill and worn 
when she was playing in Don Giovanni. There is no 
actress who works harder than Miss Farren, and we shall 
hope to see her soon back again with renewed health and 
vigour. 

Eugene Aram is announced for Saturday next. 

A new comedy by Mr. Byron is in rehearsal at the 
** Globe.” 

In the revival of The Prisoner of War at the Gaiety 
Theatre, the part of Polly Pall Mall, is taken by Miss 
Constance Loseby, better known as a vocalist than asa 
comedian. Curiously enough, the original representative 
of the part, Mrs. Keeley, also made her first appearance in 
London as a singer, when as Miss Goward, she played the 
part of the mermaid in Weber's Oberon. 


— 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





Tue Fohannes Passion Musik was sung for the last 
time at St. Anne’s, Soho, on Good Friday evening. 

On Maundy Thursday evening a selection from Bach's 
Matthaus Passion was sung at Canterbury Cathedral with 
organ accompaniment. The numbers chosen were the 
most important choruses and the chorales, the narrative 
being read by the Dean, Dr. Payne Smith, who also gave 
a short address explanatory of the character of the music. 
The Rev. Robert Hake, the precentor, directed the choir, 
and Mr. Longhurst was at the organ. ‘The oratorio will 
be sung at the next concert of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on the 27th inst. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah is to be performed at the next 
concert of the Albert Hall Choral Society. 

“Good Friday Concerts” were numerous, the Crystal 
Palace and the Surrey Gardens taking the lead. The 
Christy Minstrels also gave sacred performances. 

The boys in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral on Good 
Friday evening were drawn from the Blue-coat School, 
which also contributed a contingent to the choir engaged 
in the Passion Music on the previous Tuesday. 

Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise is, we hear, to be sung 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, with orchestral accompaniment at 
the annual festival service of the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy. 

Last Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace included 
a genuine Sydenham performance of Schumann's Sym- 
phony in D No. 4. M. Colyns, the Belgian violinist, who 
played at one of M. Gounod’s recent concerts, gave a very 
fine and artistic reading of the allegro from Rode’s eighth 
concerto. Not only is he an accomplished executant, but 
his playing possesses all the characteristics of the virtuoso. 

Six opera concerts by Mr. Mapleson’s staff of artistes 
are to be given at the Albert Hall during the season. 

English opera is to be given at the Gaiety heatre on 
Saturday mornings, commencing this week with Maritand, 
with Miss Blanche Cole as “ first lady.”’ 

We understand that the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester 
have decided to place the new Cathedral organ on the 
screen, thus rendering it available for choir or nave S¢ 
vices. Messrs. Bryceson are to build the instrument. 

The musical critic of our enterprising contemporary, the 
Atheneum, in its last issue, which appeared on ‘Thursday; 
gravely talked of performances on Good Friday in the past 
tense, even going so far as to name the artistes who too 
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art in them. Happily, the writer had the good sense to 
omit Mr. Sims Reeves’ name from the list of Crystal Palace 
singers, as the great tenor proved to be unable to sing, to 
the great disappointment of the multitude. 

Haydn's Seven Last Words was sung on Good Friday 
at Christ Church, Clapham. At the majority of the other 
London churches the music for this solemn service, which 
is technically described as ‘“*The Three Hours,” was 
selected from the old, plain song. On Easter Day, at 
the above-named Church, Mozart’s First Mass was used 
for the Communion office, and the “ Hallelujah” from the 
Mount of Olives was sung, the other chief features in the 
music of Sunday being Wesley’s fine work, ‘‘ Blessed be 
the God and Father,” and Mendelssohn's Te Deum in A. 

Miss Rose Hersee has been singing in English opera at 
Rochester, in the United States, with much success. 

Mdlle. Rose Isidor is reported to have sung most suc- 
cessfully at the Theatre Royal, Malta, in some of the chief 
Italian operas, and is, our correspondent states, an artiste 
of undeniable ability. 

Mozart's Twelfth Mass was sung with full orchestra at 
St. George’s (Roman) Cathedral, Southwark, on Sunday 
morning. The same work was chosen for the “ High 
Celebration ’’ at St. Andrew's, Wells Street. 

A subscription list is about to be opened for the benefit 
of the widow and family of the late Signor Guglielmo, an 
estimable man, well known in the London musical world 
asa conscientious artist and a successful song-writer. A 
concert is also to be given on their behalf, and the case is 
one in which our readers will do well to lend timely aid. 

M. Gaetano Ferri has been appointed chef d'orchestre of 
the Imperial Opera Houses at Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
vice Signor Merelli. 

Dr. Tourjée, a leading professor in the United States, 
has been lecturing on Church Music in Boston and other 
cities, and has vigorously condemned the system of quartet 
choirs, so generally adopted in America. 

M. Cesar Franck’s oratorio, the Redemption, formed a 
prominent feature in the musical celebration of the Holy 
Week in Paris. 

M. Gounod will contribute the musical numbers to 
M. Jules Barbier’s grand drama, ¥oan of Arc, to be pro- 
duced at the Gaité at Paris next winter. 

Signor Medini, who made his first appearance in 
England as Duke Alfonso in Donizetti's Lucresia Borgia 
at Drury Lane last night, promises to be a valuable ac- 
quisition to the ranks of our Italian artistes. He possesses 
a bass yoice of round and sonorous quality, and his 
method is good. He also possesses plenty of stage ex- 
perience, and is a good actor. The other characters were 
sustained by Mdmes. Titiens and Trebelli, and Signor 
Mongini, who, of course, introduced the eternal ‘‘ Deserto 
mterra,” from Donizetti's Don Sebastian, and, equally of 
tourse, introduced an irrelevant ut de poitrine. 


+>. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


ST. PETER’S, STREATHAM. 

During Easter-tide the services at this Church, which, 
though unfinished, is one of the most chaste and beautiful 
edifices in the neighbourhood of London, were of a highly 
ernate and festal character. During the “ High Celebra- 
‘on on Sunday, the music was Agutter in B flat through- 
out. The numbers comprised in this setting are a Kyrie, 
Credo, Benedictus and Hosanna, Gradual and Sequence, 
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was, “When I wake up,” G. P. Merrick, Mus. B; the 
Offertory, ‘‘ Blessed is he,” Nares., and the Antiphon, 
Hymn 114 from “ Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” At the 
conclusion of the service the Nunc Dimittis was sung in 
procession. 

Mr. Agutter’s music has many remarkable points. If 
somewhat deficient in breadth it has decided originality, 
much effectiveness, and that most rare of all gifts, fresh 
and fluent melody. The Kyrie is especially good, the 
Agnus Dei and O Salutaris are treated in a style that is at 
once simple and highly appropriate. Indeed, a master- 
hand is apparent from beginning to end of the service, 
which taken altogether has merit of quite an exceptional 
order. The melodies are clearly defined and never vulgar 
or trivial, there is novelty of treatment without affectation 
or undue striving after originality. Earnestness and 
thought, and musicianly skill have combined to produce 
a result that is in every respect satisfactory. 

We should add that previous to the commencement of 
Matins, the well-known ‘‘ Easter Hymn” of Dr. Morgan 
was sung in procession; the evening service being pre- 
ceded by “Onward Christian Soldiers,” set to a highly 
attractive melody also by Mr. Agutter. The Anthem on 
Easter Eve was “Christ being raised from the Dead,” 
Elvey; and on Easter Day, ‘‘ O Death, where is thy sting,” 
and chorus ‘“ But thanks,’’ Handel. Before the blessing 
the “Hallelujah” chorus was sung. The psalms and 
canticles were Gregorian, and the responses ‘“ Tallis,” 
with organ accompaniment. The choir on the whole 
acquitted itself very creditably, the performance being 
above the average. The most prominent faults were: 
want of balance, and a tendency to boisterousness that 
might have been corrected by a few additional rehearsals. 
The evening service gn Easter Day was very largely 
attended, the sermon, an earnest, simple, and impressive 
discourse, being delivered by Mr. Radford; that in the 
morning was preached by the Incumbent, the Rev. A. C. 
Tarbutt. The Church was decorated very beautifully, the 
font being an especially noticeable feature, as well as an 
elaborate screen and arch of flowers constructed at the 
entrance to the chancel. On Good Friday during the 
celebration of the ‘“*Three Hours Agony,” the musical 
portion of the service, though studiously simple, had a 
singular dignity and impressiveness, the rendering of the 
‘‘Reproaches,” and the hymn ‘Now the thirty years 
accomplished,” in particular, calling for remark. We have 
only to add, that the music given during the “ High 
Celebration” on Easter Day will be repeated on Sunday 
next at noon, the service in the evening being to the 
following effect :—Processional Hymus, “* Onward Christian 
Soldiers” and “Endless Alleluia’; Psalms and Nune 
Dimittis, Gregorian; Magnificat, Hopkins, in B fiat. 
Anthem, “If ye then be risen with Christ,” J. Naylor. 


—> 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Mr. SoTHERN, the comedian, has been chosen as Trustee of 
the Royal General Theatrical Fund, in place of the late peerless 
humorist, Charles Dickens. The selection has, no doubt, been 
wisely made, although Mr. Sothern is, for the time being, of New 
York, instead of London—of Wallack’s, and not of the Hay- 
market. 

**‘ Kenelm Chillingly,” as was only to be expected, is already in 
its second edition. The run upon it at Mudie’s has been very 
severe, everybody wanting it immediately. 
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The Rev. Charles Kingsley is preparing for publication some 
Prose Idylls, in which he will discourse as pleasantly about 
winter gardens and chalk-stream studies as he did last year 
about Town Geology. 

Francisca Ingram Ouvry, already favourably known as the 
author of “ Arnold Delahaize,” has a new fiction just ready for 
press, called “ Hubert Montreuil.” The sub-title of the tale is 
to be The Huguenot and the Dragon. 

Mr. George Henry Lewes has a remarkable paper on Instinct 
in the current number of Nature. 

Another novelist is getting ready a new three-volume story 
for immediate publication, this being G. L. Tottenham, whose 
“Terence McGowan” will have now to make way for 
‘** Harcourt’s ” coming to the front. 

A book especially designed for travellers in Italy this next 
season is one, the announcement of which will be agreeable 
alike to all true connoisseurs and would-be connoisseurs. A 
bran new “ Murray,” to wit, or Companion to “‘ Murray,” pub- 
lished in the same size and at the same price, and aptly called 
“The Cicerone,” by Dr. Jacob Burckhardt. 

Matthew Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma” has passed from 
the first edition into the second. 

Bishop Colenso’s forthcoming Lectures on the Pentecost and 
the Moabite Stone will discuss three points of importance—the 
Elohistic Narrative, the original Story of the Exodus, and the 
Pre-Christian Cross, that most mysterious of antetypes. 

A musical library, of exceptional interest, is about to be 
scattered almost immediately. This is the rare collection 
formed by the honorary secretary of the Madrigal Society, the 
late Thomas Oliphant. The sale will occupy three days, and 
will include the passing under the hammer of two thousand 
music plates, comprising several valuable copyrights. 

The Rev. William Gurney, M.A., of the Doncaster Grammar 
School, has produced in English verse a new translation of The 
Persians of A@schylus. 

The forthcoming number of the Quarterly will have a political 
article of more than usual importance. 

The sensation of the hour in European journalism is the 
terrible Descamisados—that is, the Shirtless, a Spanish equivalent 
for the Gallic breechless of nearly a hundred years ago; the 
shameless Sans culoties, out of which came the ribaldry of the 
Pere Duchesne; the song of the Ca ira, and the dance of the 
Carmagenole. Happily, the first number issued (on the 30th 
March) was the last. Its avowed aim was enumerated in these 
pregnant words—“ Our fervent desire is social, absolute, and 
complete levelling "—meaning, of course, not what poor Lord 
Mayo expressed by the phrase “levelling up,” but, on the 
contrary, levelling down to the nethermost abyss. In proof of 
this, listen to the words inscribed upon the banner of the 
Descamisados—“ Anarchy is our only formula. Everything for 
everybody, from Government to women. The black flag is 
hoisted. War against families—war against property—war 
against God!” Such is the panacea held out to the world by 
the International, for that béte noire of red democrats like Gari- 
baldi, Priestcraft. There is none, surely, so pitiless, so ruthless, 
as your true theorist. 

Everything about Freemasonry except the Secret can now be 
learnt by the uninitiated for less than half a guinea. A wonderful 
curious book, just published at 8s. 6d., entitled “The Accepted 
Ceremonies of Craft Freemasonry,” tell the reader’all about the 
initiation, the passing and raising, the tracing-boards, and what 
not—everything in effect, barring the secret ! 

Some rare Scottish and English coins are to be sold, on 
Tuesday next, under the hammer of Mr. Dowell, at 18, George- 
street, Edinburgh. 

David Cox’ “ Artist-Life” we are glad to observe just now 
commemorated; particularly seeing that the memoirs are embel- 
lished photographs from his drawings. 

Dr. W. H. Russell, of the Times, the Captain Pen of the 
Crimea, the greatest of all newspaper correspondents, is not 
considered admissible at the Athenzum, and has been accord- 
ingly blackballed. Had this occurred during the lifetime of 
Charles Dickens, the probability is that he would have with- 
drawn his own name from the club—as he did some few years 
years oe under similar circumstances, from the books of the 
Garrick. 





AMERICAN GOSSIP. 


A RANTER marriage in masquerade (literally) is the last highly. 
spiced religious ceremonial noted in the States. Parson Talmage 
was the entreprencur. The scene has been described as sacred 
to those “who prefer to have their religion served up with 
Cayenne pepper mixed with rose-leaves,” to wit, the Tabernacle, 
The bridegroom, an unmistakeable yokel of twenty, was arrayed 
in a blue velvet coat trimmed with silver; under it a white satin 
waistcoat laced with gold; below, white kerseymere breeches 
and pearl-silk stockings, black velvet shoes, with buckles; his 
hair powdered Ala Louis Quinze. The bride, white satined, 
toupéed nearly up-to the ceiling, and powdered like Mont Blanc 
or a twelfth cake, followed by a troop of bridesmaids 4 la Dolly 
Varden or Watteau. , 

Poor, irrepressible, more than half-cracked George Francis 
Train, after an incarceration in the Tombs of fourteen weeks, 
for having issued from the press certain demoralizing pub- 
lications, was brought up the other day under protest and 
Habeas Corpus, before Judge Fancher in the Supreme Court 
Chambers. Here too in the mise en scéne there was a touch of 
masquerading. For George F. Train appeared on his temporary 
release from Murderer’s Row arrayed in a seal-skin coat, wear- 
ing in his button-hole a nosegay as large as a court coachman’s, 
or a cauliflower, and carrying more blossoms yet in his hand. 
It was something between Ophelia in the mad scene, and Robes- 
pierre on the Feast of the Deity. 

Some heavy brown bread as a digestive is splendidly adver- 
tised across the ocean—the inducement to purchase being that 
you can bring the muscle by practising for a couple of hours 
every morning with two of the loaves for dumb bells, and eat 
them afterwards. 

Mr. Bellew’s success with his readings has induced him to 
deliver a lecture of hisown composition on ‘ Oliver Goldsmith, 
the Irish Poet of Nature,”—Thomas Moore we presume being the 
Irish Poet of Art. Strangely enough, the lecturer’s programme 
announces the incident of the “ Jessamy Bride,” and the 
“Lock of Hair,” as being by him “ first narrated to the public.” 
We thought the story was told more than twenty years ago by 
Mr. Forster, when his now standard biography of Goldsmith 
was first published. 

A marble statue of Benjamin Franklin is going a-begging at 
New Orleans. Nobody claims it, and in despair of finding an 
owner, the local collector is going to put it up to auction in the 
desperate idea that he may in that way find a purchaser. 

Sardou’s Oncle Sam, after all, is really all the go at the New 
York Opera House. John Brougham’s Mr. Samuel Tapplebot, 
and Mrs. John Wood’s Miss Sarah Tapplebot, give promise of 
figuring in the china shops, as Liston’s Paul Pry used to do in 
the old days of green lined white hats and tasselled Hessians. 
And this was what the faint-hearted Republican Government of 
M. Thiers timidly interdicted at Paris, through fear that its per- 
formance there (!) not under Uncle Sam’s nose, but “ a long way 
off at a distance,” and in a foreign language, might have wounded 
the same Uncle Sam’s susceptibilities. As for the realism of the 
scenery in the get up of the drama in the United States, only 
conceive, among other things, a Hudson River steamer sailing 
into the auditorium ! 

Tamberlik’s arrival is eagerly looked for in New York. ‘ 

Rather an unsatisfactory announcement for those who think 
with the late Sir-George Cornewall Lewis, appeared recently i 
the World, to the effect that Mrs. Peggy Mitchell died the other 
day at Macnias, at the age of something more than a century! 

Professor Goldwin Smith, who, like the Frenchman in the 
aphorism, is never at peace unless he’s at war (with somebody), 
has just intimated his determination to put, for once and for all, 
to the test, the right of newspapers to report his lectures with- 
out his permission. 

Can Mr. Beecher be coming down out of his rostrum? For 
preaching the other day at Plymouth Church, U.S., he remarked 
that there are many congregations where a great benefit woul 
result to all, were the pastor to take a pew, and some of the lay 
men occupy the pulpit. k 
_ The largest oil well in the United States has just been struc 
in Pennsylvania—producing 600 barrels a day. 
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Nore.—Our next Number will contain a Portrait, with Biography, | “¢4! f even where most used. : ' 
**T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Ronhcsadegeed ‘“M. SWANDALE.” 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN. “To J. E. Jarrett, Esq.” 


— Es —__ -~____ __} 








The original . Swandale can be seen in our office, and 
TO OUR READE RS. Coane ora Riciecusamnar trons all parts of England. 
The above Testimonial refers to the ‘* Washable and Dust-Proof Carpets 
P ’ laid down in Bedrooms. 
The ILLUSTRATED REVIEW is now registered as a N.B.—Patterns must be Returned within Four Days Post Free— 
newspaper, and will henceforth be published WEEKLy, 3 Postage 4d. ‘ 
on Thursdays. Experienced W —— ame od any part of the Country. 


Subscription, payable in advance, 7s. 6d. half-yearly, These Floor Covers are preferred to every other kind at the Bank of 
England, the Oratory, Brompton, London, S.W., and some Catholic 








or 15S. yearly ’ post-free from the Office. Churches and other public and private Institutions and Residences. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. NEW MUSIC. 
: lew > oser and Author 
The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor Ae yp x -- h ee: Rese oy A Ps ie by rm for 18 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. stamps. 


Now ready, Vol. IV., bound in i i 7E have Done it unto Me. New Sacred Song. Words by Rea. Music by Mis 
price 5s ys ’ green cloth, with gilt back and top Y M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Post free for 18 stamps. 
~ for bindi Ts Old Sweet Story. New Song. Words by Rea. Music by Miss M 
Covers for binding Volumes I., II., III., and IV. of the Illustrated Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s.; free by post for 18 stamps. 


Review may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. FA" AWAY. Song by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. pi. 4s. pats - 
fide Standard. 








each. , voices, 4s. “ There is great beauty in this melody.” : Salita 
? , ‘ P melody is so sweet and plaintive.”"—Vide Brighton Gazette. The same for pianolor™ 
Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, | by Brincey Ricnarps. 4s. All free by post at half price. 
price 7s. Vol. IL., price 5s. Vol. IIL., price 5s. “TRE. Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bie) Bes 
The Index and Title- . post for 24 stamps. “It is not at all improbable that this song will shortly ove 
chased separately for tee I., IL., III, and IV., may be pur in popularity her well-known songs, ‘Far Away’ and ‘ Resignation.’ "Vide Brighton 
. Gazette. 
: r . ; : 3y Mrs 
a OW at Thy Feet. In this I Hope. Two charming Sacred Songs. By! h 
NOTICE.—Books intended for review i ie Wortnincton Bztss (Miss M. Lindsay). ‘ They are fully as beautiful as i 
later than twelve days previous to bli should ——~ at the Office not various and admired compositions of this composer. ‘In this I Hope’ is embellisheé 
trated Works. the Fi P ill publication. _ an the case of Illus- | with an elegantly illustrated title-page."—Vide Wilts’ County Mirror. i. 
a ~ orks, Editor will select those specimen blocks which he ROSE in Heaven. The New Song. By Franz Apt. No. 1 in = it 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with in G, 4s. each. “ This little gem will haunt the memory of those_who heat” 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. long after the song has ceased.”"—Vide Graphic. Also as a duet for Soprano 
Contralto, 4s. As a piano solo, by Brintey Ricnarps, 3s. 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. T°? Organists.—Gratis and Postage Free, a CATALOGUE of valu 
1< “a . CHURCH — ; y by 
Bg gery =~ the ILLusSTRATED REViEW received by Mr. ROBERT COCKS and CO. New po nah tae erte, 
- DROWNE, at the ce, 52, Fleet Street, E.C. ‘h ee 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, Fust Published, Price One Florin, 
Whole Page é ; d. E ROI LEAR, tragédie de Shakepeare, traduite en 
Half Page Pe sa ae o “i francais par le Chevalier de Chatelain, translator 
Quarter Page .. ae a be hnng . a ta Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Line of Words .. rr oe + O09 o 8 Cet ouvrage est dédié a Victor Hugo. = 
Minimum Charge... + *° ° 5 0 Londres: Franz Thimm, 24, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 








